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FOREWORD 


The  purpose  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  acquaint 
the  schoolmen  of  Pennsylvania  with  desirable  changes  to  be 
made  in  the  public  schools  to  advance  the  war  effort. 

The  materials  presented  are  abstracts  of  the 
addresses  given  by  Department  of  Public  Instruction  repre- 
sentatives at  the  State  conference  held  in  Harrisburg, 
January  20,  1943. 

To  this  conference  were  invited  school 
representatives  from  sixteen  areas  of  the  State.  These 
representatives  from  the  sixteen  areas  in  turn  prepared  to 
conduct  similar  conferences  in  their  respective  areas. 
Following  these  area  conferences,  it  is  urged  that  local 
conferences  be  held  in  each  school  district  maintaining  a 
high  school. 

Ultimately,  the  success  of  these  efforts  will 
depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  area  and  the  local  con- 
ference speakers  inspire  the  teachers  in  every  classroom  to 
make  appropriate  adjustments. 


Francis  B.  Haas 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

January  25,  1943 
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RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
IN  A  DEMOCRACY  AT  WAR 
Opening  Address  to  Conference  on 
ADJUSTING  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  TO  A  WORLD  AT  WAR 


We  are  engaged  in  total  war.    We  have  been  hearing  and  repeating  this 
phrase  for  many  months,  but  the  real  implications  of  the  statement  have  come  to 
us  somewhat  slowly.    Daily  the  realization  g-ows  that  total  war  is  waged  not 
only  in  the  battlefront  and  in  industry,  but  in  every  home  and  in  every  class- 
room^ 

On  the  home  front  we  have  quickly  adjusted  to  critical  fuel  and  food 
shortages,  once  the  needs  and  the  directives  have  been  made  clear  to  the  American 
people.      That  our  teachers  and  school  officials  have  made  a  tremendous  contri- 
bution on  the  home  front  is  evidenced  by  the  skill  and  spirit  of  self-sacrifice 
with  which  they  met  the  difficult  problems  of  registration  and  rationing.    I  want 
to  commend  you  for  this  great  service.    You  have  done  much  to  justify  the  con- 
fidence and  continued  support  of  our  citizens  in  their  public  schools. 

In  the  discussions  which  will  follow  later  this  morning  and  during  the 
afternoon  session  you  will  hear  other  proposals  requiring  your  continued  coopera- 
tion in  providing  needed  services  to  your  communities .     I  am  confident  that  you 
will  not  fail  in  these  new  dutiesa 

On  the  industrial  front  we  have  been  attempting  to  overtake  our  enemies 
in  the  battle  of  production  for  which  we  were  admittedly  not  prepared  when  war 
came.    During  the  past  year  we  have  witnessed  the  amazing  transformation  of 
industry  to  war  production    Plants  have  been  stripped  to  the  walls,  totally  new 
equipment  has  been  installed,,  workers  have  been  retrained.     Industry  willingly 
surrendered  its  cherished  right  to  free  enterprise  for  the  duration.    As  a  result, 
we  are  winning  the  battle  of  production* 

Training  program.s  for  industry  have  proven  to  be  admirably  adapted  to 
emerging  demands.    The  transformation  of  our  vocational  education  to  meet 
national  defense  needs  began  months  before  war  was  declared.     Our  broad  Vocational 
Education  National  Defense  Training  Program,  now  known  as  the  War  Production 
Training  Program,  began  during  the  summer  of  1940.    On  this  program  alone  since 
that  time  there  has  been  expended  in  Pennsylvania  approximately  £15,000,000  of 
federal  money  and  approximately  350,000  individuals  have  been  trained  or 
retrained  for  specific  war  activities,. 

There  are  those  who  hold  that  our  present  ability  to  adapt  quickly 
our  peacetime  objectives  and  procedures  to  a  wartime  economy  is  in  spite  of  our 
educational  system,  rather  than  because  of  it.    I  cannot  accept  this  point  of 
view.    Our  education      system  has  been  and  is  an  integral  part  of  our  social 
pattern,    As  I  vision  it,  it  is  at  once  the  inspiration  —  the  process  and  the 
motive  power  which  produces  democracy  in  peacetime  and  defends  democracy  in 
time  of  war,    It  has  been,  is  and  will  always  be  our  first  line  of  national 
defense,  and  democratic  security  whether  in  peace  or  in  war, 

The  American  schools  have  always  cherished  their  freedom  from  central 
governmental  control.  That  freedom  is  a  jealously  guarded  characteristic  of  the 
American  way  of  life.    The  schools  are  the  conservers  of  civilization.    They  are 


responsible  for  transmitting  its  culture  from  generation  to  generation.    In  the 
fulfillment  of  this  sacred  duty,  a  long  established  institution  naturally  tends 
to  resist  sudden  change.    Doctor  Studebaker,  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  in  appraising  the  present  crisis  said: 

"Only  the  dullest  sort  of  wishful  thinking;  only  sheer  blindness  to 
reality,  could  cause  any  of  us  to  doubt  that  education  too  must  undertake  con- 
version to  the  pressing  business  of  total  war.    War  is  a  hard,  tough,  brutal 
business.     It  is  blood  and  sweat  and  tears;  it  is  pain  and  heartache  and  frus- 
tration; it  means  plans  deferred  and  careers  interrupted— but  it  must  be  faced, 
just  as  the  boys  at  Bataan  faced  it— with  energy  and  resolution.    We  are  in  this 
war  and  the  only  way  out  is  through— through  to  victory,  through  to  survival  for 
everything  we  hold  dear;  through  to  the  chance  to  build  a  better  world;  a  world 
in  which  all  men,  whatever  their  occupation  or  race  or  religion  may  be  free  to 
walk  erect  in  the  full  stature  of  their  human  worth." 

I  have  faith  in  your  willingness  and  ability  to  meet  this  call  to 
service.    In  my  judgment  the  outstanding  characteristic  of  American  education  is 
its  adaptability  in  time  of  national  crisis  to  that  purpose  for  which  it  became 
a  part  of  our  national  and  community  life,  namely  the  perpetuation  of  a  govern- 
ment by  free  men.    We  must  preserve  these  democratic  values  now  by  making  the 
transition  from  the  pursuits  of  peace  to  the  principles  of  war,  under  stopwatch 
circumstances,  but  we  must  at  the  same  time  maintain  and  even  extend  certain 
peacetime  functions. 

Childhood  education  must  re-emphasize  the  acquirement  of  the  tools  of 
learning,  physical  health  and  development  and  emotional  stability,  American 
children  during  this  crisis  must  be  guaranteed  their  birth-right  of  educational 
opportunity.    Expansion  of  elementary  school  services  is  required  in  the  fields  of 
nursery  school  and  kindergarten  education.    Before  and  after  school  recreational 
programs  must  be  provided. 

A  democratic  pattern  of  education  must  provide  educational  opportunity 
for  citizens  of  all  ares  to  the  limit  of  their  capacities.    This  means  that  the 
basic  pattern  of  nursery,  kindergarten e  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  educa- 
tion including  its  technical  and  professional  aspects  must  maintain  their 
essential  qualities  and  at  the  same  time  be  adapted  to  contribute  their  share  to 
immediate  wartime  needs.    In  my  judgment,  there  is  at  this  time  a  very  real  danger 
of  underemphasizing  the  meaning  and  contributions  of  liberal  education  in  the  long 
time  pattern  of  American  education.    To  permit  this  would  be  indeed  a  loss,  the 
consequences  of  which  would  be  difficult  to  measure. 

With  reference  to  the  transition  of  the  schools  from  a  peacetime  effort 
to  a  wartime  effort  in  this  war  for  world  freedom,  the  Educational  Policies  Com- 
mission of  the  NEA  states  a  principle  which  may  well  be  used  as  a  guide  in  our 
State-wide  conferences  —      "While  the  essential  work  of  organized  education 
should  not  be  interrupted  or  deflected  for  trifling  reasons,  'education  aa  usual* 
will  be  neither  possible  nor  desirable.    Although  every  activity  in  the  schools 
may  conceivably  be  related  in  some  way  to  the  war  effort,  we  must  decide  not  only 
what  is  important  but  also  Vhat  is  of  first  importance.    Priorities  must  be 
established  among  educational  activities." 


These  priorities  have  not  been  easily  determined.    uJe  naturally 
desire  to  preserve  certain  long  established  values  in  our  educational  system. 
The  war  however  has  made  us  painfully  aware  of  certain  inadequacies  in  our 
existing  programs.     Too  few  students  had  been  prepared  in  the  fields  of  science 
and  mathematics ,  too  many  students  in  our  schools  were  not  physically  fit  for 
the  rigors  of  military  life,  there  was  apparent  a  lack  of  usable  skills  in  the 
industrial  and  commercial  fields.     T/e  were  told  that  students  were  lacking  in 
knowledge  of  world  geography  and  of  the  history  of  our  own  country.    We  are 
increasingly  reminded  of  the  fact  that  our  young  men  do  not  fully  realize  what 
we  are  fighting  for. 

Leaders  in  all  of  these  fields  are  seeking  to  bring;  about  curriculum 
changes  which  will  increase  the  time  allotments  in  these  and  other  admittedly 
important  areas.    The  school  day  is  already  crowded.     How  shall  we  meet  all  of 
these  demands?    The  choices  facing  the  schools  are  more  difficult  than  those 
facing  industry.    General  motors  and  the  Chrysler  Corporation  under  T'Jar  Department 
direction  did  not  long  delay  the  choice  between  tanks  and  pleasure  cars,  but  at 
this  late  date  many  are  asking  "what  should  our  schools  do?" 

However,  the  directives  from  Federal  Agencies  are  now  coming  with 
increasing  urgency  in  the  form  of  appeals  for  types  of  services  which  will  help 
us  to  choose;  will  help  us  to  establish  certain  priorities  among  the  conflicting 
demands  for  time  and  emphasis  in  our  school  programs. 

That  is  why  we  are  meeting  here  this  morning.    Teachers  and  adminis- 
trators throughout  this  Commonwealth  will  be  gathered  together  in  similar  meet- 
ings to  discuss  in  more  specific  terms  than  we  have  been  able  to  use  before,  the 
responsibility  and  the  opportunity  of  the  public  schools  in  a  democracy  at  war. 

Research  services  in  government  and  private  agencies  have  been 
assembling  facts  from  every  possible  source  to  answer  these  questions: 

1- ^hat  functions  can  schools  perform  that  will  be  most  helpful  to  the  war 
effort? 

2-  T«Jhat  specific  types  of  training  should  youth  be  piven  to  make  them  most 
useful  to  the  armed  services  and  war  industries? 

3-  T7hat  proven  school  programs,  using  present  facilities  and  staff,  can  be 
employed  for  these  training  purposes? 

Out  of  the  conflicting  demands  and  the  disturbing  rumors  which  have 
caused  educators  so  much  concern,  the  following  confirmed  facts  stand  out: 

1-  Supplying  trained  man-and  womanpower  to  replace  workers  who  have  gone  to  xvar 
is  clearly' a  major  wartime  function  of  America's  schools.    They  will  be  expected 
to  supply  at  lease  one  million  trained  men  to  the  armed  services  each  year  as 
lorn  as  the  war  lasts;  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  workers,  mostly  women,  to 
essential  war  and  civilian  industries;  and  two  million  boys  and  girls  for  part- 
time,  after-school,  and  vacation  labor: 

2-  T'7ith  the  passage  of  the  'teen  age  draft  bill,  no  boy  can  plan  to  do  more  than 
complete  his  current  semester  of  work  after  he  reaches  18,  unless  he  is  training 
directly  for  one  of  the  highly  technical  war  occupations.     Terminal  education  for 
the  most  part  must  wait  until  after  the  war.    This  applies  in  a  limited  sense  also 
to  girls. 


3-  Young  people  in  high  school  must  be  trained  specifically  to  become  better 
warriors  and  workers.     "Every  young  person  should  consider  himself  in  the  reserves." 
Tihile  in  the  high  school  reserves,  his  job  is  to  prepare  himself  to  assume  adult 
responsibilities  when  called  to  active  service,  Aether  in  a  Flyiiy*  Fort-ess  or  a 
factory. 

4-  Research  studies  show  that  there  are  twenty-three  major  subjects  xvhich  hifh 
schools  can  teach  to  help  prepare  their  students  directly  for  war  jobs.  These 
subjects  provide  direct  training  for  more  than  one  thousand  military  and  civilian 
occupations  in  which  there  is  either  a  shortage  of  workers  now  or  a  shortage  is 
expected  soon,    About  two-fifths  of  these  occupations  should  provide  good  job 
opportunities  for  young  people  in  the  post-war  world. 

5-  In  ordinary  times,  not  quite  half  of  all  the  girls  go  out  to  find  a  job  for  at 
least  a  short  tiire  after  they  leave  school.    While  the  war  lasts,  every  girl  must 
be  tau-ht  that  it  is  her  patriotic  duty  to  work  at  some  essential  job.  America's 
critical  manpower  shortage  cannot  be  solved  unless  this  is  done. 

The  first  job  of  educators  is  to  get  these  key  facts  across  to  the  young 
people  in  our  schools.    This  task  calls  for  more  thorough  testin?  and  guidance 
procedures  than  we  have  had  in  most  schools.  T'7hen  educators  have  a  clear  picture  of 
wartime  opportunities  in  critical  areas  and  have  accumulated  the  necessary  facts 
concerning  the  capabilities  and  the  educational  needs  of  young  men  and  women  who 
are  to  accept  these  responsibilities,  the  next  step  should  be    taken  with  promptness 
and  determination.    These  next  steps  will  inevitably  require  important  adjustments 
in  existing  school  programs.    New  courses  must  be  added  in  many  schools,  long 
established  courses  must  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  students  who  will  serve  in 
industry  or  in  the  arrred  forces. 

As  you  listen  to  the  specific  suggestions  concerning  important  adapta- 
tions and  services  in  the  various  fields  included  in  the  program  today,  keep  in 
mind  that  what  tie  schools  of  Pennsylvania  can  do  this  year  to  help  win  the  war 
will  be  determined,  Doctor  Studebaker  reminds  us,  by  the  extent  to  which 
administrators,  teachers,  students  and  parents  are  ready  to  face  the  stern 
necessities  of  war;  by  their  willingness  to  adapt  tradition  to  immediate  need; 
by  our  own  ability  to  abandon  for  the  duration  present  non-essential  interests, 
ar.d  our  customary  organizational  patterns. .. .without  in  any  way  distracting  us 
from  the.   all  important  business  of  winning  the  "rar,  it  should  be  possible  to 
lay  that  foundation  in  public  opinion  which  ^rill  make  possible  the  winning  of 
the  peace  as  well. 

The  speakers  who  follow  on  today's  program  have  not  been  unmindful  of 
the  serious  difficulties  to  be  met  in  adapting  the  curriculum  and  the  services 
cf  the  schools  to  serve  the  war  effort.    They  will  face  squarely  certain  problems 
involved  in  securing  qualified  teachers  and  instructional  materials,  and  meeting 
problems  of  pre-prof essional  requirements.    Doubtless,  because  of  limited  time 
and  rapidly  changing  conditions,  some  of  your  present  questions  will  remain 
unanswered , 

Certain  problems  are  conditioned  by  local  situations  and  will  be  dealt 
with  more  appropriately  in  the  hundreds  of  local  work  conferences  which  we  hope 
will  follow  these  area  meetings.    Additional  help  for  the  schools  will  be  provided 
through  projected  publications  and  services  of  your  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, and  we  trust,  similar  services  from  the  institutions  and  leadership  agencies 
sponsoring  or  cooperating  with  the  Department  in  these  area  meetings. 


Let  the  high  purpose  -  to  which  this  struggle  must  ever  be  directed  -  not  be 
obscured  as  we  speak  here  today  of  the  implements  of  war  on  the  classroom  front.  I 
hope  that  out  of  our  association  here  today,  out  of  the  specific  directives  for 
various  groups  and  subject  fields  there  will  come  to  each  of  us  a  clearer  understand- 
ing of  our  respective  roles  in  this  struggle;  and  an  increasing  sense  of  the  urgency 
of  our  efforts.    And,  more  particularly,  as  an  outcome  implicit  in  all  of  our 
planning  for  these  conferences,  I  trust  that  each  of  you  will  be  fired  with  a  desire 
to  communicate  the  results  of  this  meeting,  and  that  sense  of  urgency  to  your 
colleagues  in  every  school  from  which  you  come.     I  trust  that  you  will  work  earnestly 
and  patiently  with  them,  with  your  students,  and  with  all  agencies,  in  meeting  day  to 
day  problems  which  inevitably  will  arise  to  discourage  us  as  we  "pull  our  full  share 
of  the  load  up  the  steep  incline  to  victory." 

I  felt  strongly  tempted  to  close  this  address  with  the  vision  of  victory  — 
military  victory  as  a  reward  for  our  united  efforts.  But  there  is  a  further  vision 
which  we  must  catch  and  hold.  Carry  this  sobering  thought  back  to  your  colleagues, 
to  your  students,  and  to  your  communities,  place  it  on  the  walls  of  your  classroom, 
if  you  must,  to  keep  it  alive.  I  quote  the  admonition  of  Elmer  Davis  to  the 
educators  assembled  at  the  National  Institute  on  Education  and  the  War: 

"Teach  your  students  that  our  future  will  be  what  we  are  strong  enough, 
and  resolute  enough,  and  intelligent  enough  to  make  it,  against  the  opposition 
of  able  and  ruthless  men  who  are  determined  to  make  it  something  else.  Teach 
them  that  there  is  no  Santa  Claus;  that  we  will  get  no  more  than  we  work  for,  and 
that  unless  we  work  hard  enough  and  intelligently  enough  we  shall  be  worse  off  than 
we  could  ever  have  imagined.     Above  all,  teach  them  that  when  we  have  won  the  war 
the  crisis  will  not  be  over — will  indeed  have  come  to  its  most  critical  stage;  that 
we  can't  afford  to  stop  working  and  stop  thinking  when  the  shooting  steps." 
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ACCELERATION  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 


The  following  letter  was  issued  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion on  December  23,  1942,  to  County  and  District  Superintendents,  Supervising 
and  High  School  Principals,  and  Heads  of  Educational  Institutions  % 

"In  my  letter  of  January  28,  1942,  I  expressed  the  judgment  that  'the 
best  immediate  contribution  that  youth  can  make  to  national  defense  is  to 
-emain  in  school  to  complete  the  work  now  being  done,'      While  retaining  this 
conviction,  we  are*  nevertheless,  faced  by  the  urgent  manpower  need  including 
the  provisions  for ' extending  selective  service  to  include  many  students  who  are 
of  college  and  secondary  school  age.     In  this  connection  your  special  attention 
is  called  to  'High  School  Male  Students  and  Selective  Service,'   (Misc.  3018;, 
issued  in  December,  1942,  by  the  United  States  Office  of  Education. 

"Therefore,  the  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  present  a  statement  of 
policy  concerning  the  status  of  secondary  school  students  (1)  inducted  into  the 
armed  forces  or  (2)  recommended  by  the  responsible  secondary  school  officials 
for  entrance  to  professional  schools  and  other  institutions  of  higher  education 
prior  to  actual  completion  of  the  requirements  now  recognized  by  the  Department^ 
of  Public  Instruction  for  secondary  school  graduation.    This  policy  is  retroactive 
to  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  1942-1943,, 

"I.    STUDENTS  INDUCTED  INTO  THE  AWED  EORCES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  —  A  student 
inducted  into  any  branch  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  prior  to 
graduation  from  a  secondary  school  may  be  graduated  as  follows: 

"1-The  discontinuance  from,  school  shall  be  by  virtue  of  induction  into 
the  armed  forces  either  by  enlistment  or  through  operation  of  the 
Selective  Service  Act0 

"2-The  student  at  the  time  of  induction  shall  be  regularly  enrolled  in 
the  secondary  school  from  which  he  will  be  graduated,  and  his  trans- 
fer from  school  to  service  shall  be  immediate. 

"3-The  student  at  the  time  of  induction  shall  have  completed  at  least 
all  but  the  last  half  year  of  a  standard  secondary  school  course, 
and  shall  be  in  such  standing  that  if  he  were  to  complete  the  final 
half  year  of  work  he  could  be  graduated  under  the  usual  rules  and 
regulations  pertaining  to  graduation, 

"4-The  school  record  of  the  student  shall  designate  specifically  the 
work  actually  dons  in  school  to  the  date  of  induction;  and,  in 
addition,  shall  specify  the  date  of  induction  and  the  service 
entered.     A  short  period  of  absence  from  school  for  military 
service  may  be  administered  according  to  the  usual  local  rules 
and  regulations  for  short  or  temporary  absence  from  school  for 
other  causes. 
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"II.     STUDENT'S  ENTERING  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS  AND  OTHER  INSTITUTIONS  OF 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  —  To  the  extent  to  which  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  is  authorized  by  law  to  determine  the  equivalent  of  four 
years  of  secondary  school  preparation  for  admission  to  professional 
schools  and  ether  institutions  of  higher  education,  or  for  admission 
to  examination  for  licensure  or  registration  in  any  profession,  the 
equivalent  of  secondary  school  graduation  will  be  met  by  fulfilling 
the  following  requirements: 

"1-Successful  completion  of  all  but  the  last  half  year  of  a 
standard  secondary  school  course. 

«2-Recommendation  by  the  responsible  school  officials,  including 
the  faculty,  to  the  professional  school  or  other  institution 
of  higher  education, 

"3-Acceptance  by  the  professional  school  or  other  institution  of 
higher  education. 

"4-Successful  completion  of  not  less  than  one  year  of  work  in  the 
professional  school  or  other  institution  of  higher  education 
and  certification  of  this  fact  to  the  secondary  school  last 
attended. 

"Ill      ADDITIONAL  METHODS  OF  SATISFYING  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 

GRADUATION  —  Secondary  school  credit  may  also  be  secured  as  xOllows: 

"1-Credit  secured  in  a  regularly  organized  school  or  class 
approved  for  secondary  education  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction. 

"2-Credit  secured  through  examinations  periodically  conducted 
by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 

"3-Credit  secured  through  the  evaluation  of  courses  officially 
provided  for  inductees. 


"Under  any  of  the  foregoing  conditions  the  school  record  of  each 
student  should  designate  specifically  the  work  which  has  been  completed  and 
each  such  student,  when  eligible,  shall  be  given  a  certificate  showing  that 
he  has  attained  graduation  status. 

"Nothing  included  in  this  statement  of  policy  is  intended  to  ignore 
the  fact  that  it  is  always  possible  for  talented  students  to  complete  -the 
regular  and  entire  program  of  secondary  education  in  less  than  the  normal 
number  of  semesters. 

"Every  secondary  school  student  planning  to  enter  college  is  urged 
to  communicate  immediately  with  the  college  selected  in  order  to  learn  the 
specific  re-quirements  for  admission." 


THE  VICTORY  CORPS  PROGRAM 


It  is  assumed  that  every  school  is  in  possession  of  Victory 
Corps  Series,  Pamphlet  Number  1.  the  official  United  States  Office  of 
Education  Manual  of  the  High  School  Victory  Corps.    Regardless  of  any  and 
all  other  explanatory  and  interpretive  material,  this  manual  should  be 
carefully  studied,  with  a  view  to  specific  implementation,  by  every  high 
school  faculty. 

The  sub-title  of  the  manula  appears  to  be  of  sufficient 
significance  to  justify  quotation:     "A  national  voluntary  organization  for 
secondary  schools  designed  to  mobilize  secondary  school  students  for  more 
effective  preparation  for  and  participation  in  wartime  service".  This 
sub-title  clearly  implies  that  the  schools  have  a  definite  responsibility 
to  prepare  students  for  the  work  and  services  which  will  be  required  of 
them  when  they  leave  school  and  to  organize  their  present  participation 
in  the  war  effort . 

The  High  School  Victory  Corps  is,  then,  an  organization  of 
secondary    school  students  who  voluntarily  agree:   (1)  To  train  for  that 
war  service  which  will  come  after  they  leave  school;  and  (2)  To  participate 
actively  in  the  community's  war  effort  while  yet  in  school.    The  first  of 
these  objectives  relates  closely  to  what  goes  on  in  classrooms,  laboratories 
and  shops;  the  second  to  the  out-of-class  activities  in  school,  home  and 
community.    The  response  of  students  to  the  challenge  of  the  Victory 
Corps  will  depend,  of  course,  as  in  other  school  opportunities,  upon  the 
interest  and  the  leadership  of  the  professional  staff. 

More  specifically  stated,  with  regard  to  the  funciton  and 
responsibility  of  the  school,  the  Victory  Corps  aims  to  foster  and  promote: 

1-  Guidance  into  critical  services  and  occupations 

2- Wartime  citizenship 

3-  Physical  fitness 

4-  Military  drill 

5-  Competence  in  science  and  mathematics 

6-  Pre- flight  training  in  aeronautics 

7-  Pre-induction  training  for  critical  occupations 

8-  CommunIty  services 

These  aims  are  set  forth  with  clarity  and  in  considerable  detail 
on  pages  5-6  of  the  Victory  Corps  Manual.  Their  implementation  is  further 
elaborated  in  the  areas  of  objectives  already  named: 

1-  Through  instruction  in  classrooms,  laboratories,  shops,  gymnasiums 
and  the  outdoors.     (Victory  Corps  Manual,  pp.  6-11) 

2- Through  extra-class  activities  in  school,  home  and  community. 
(Victory  Corps  Manual,  p.  15  and  Appendix  B) 
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The  first  stop,  therefore,  in  planning  a  Victory  Gorps  organization 
is  a  thorough  familiarity  with  this  explanatory  material. 

In  order  to  achieve  the  curricular  objectives  of  the  Victory 
GorpSj  three  things  appear  to  be  necessary: 

1-  To  change  the  pattern  of  thought  about  the  program  of  the  school 
and  of  the  individual  pupil. 

2-  To  modify  somev?hat  radically  the  content  in  existing  subject  fields, 
particularly  at  upper  grade  levels. 

3- To  provide  new  subject  areas  made  necessary  by  wartime  manpower  needs. 

Regarding  the  first  of  these,  the  typical  program  patter  of  so 
much  English,  social  studies,  mathematics,  science,  commercial  subjects,  and 
to  some  extent  the  standard  program  in  vocational  education,  may  have  to 
yield  somewhat,  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  to  the  pattern  as  it  appears  in 
the  Victory  Corps  Manual  and  in  suggestions  made  almost  unanimously  at  the 
Rational  Institute  on  Education  and  the  War.    Such  a  program  reads  as  follows: 

a~A  health  and  physical  education  program  which  achieves  physical  fitness  for 
all. 


b-A  guidance  program  which  enables  students  to  keep  currently  informed 
concerning  the  critical  manpower  needs  of  the  armed  forces  and  civilian 
pursuits,  and  how  to  prepare  for  entrance  into  sen/ices  and  occupations. 

c-An  intensification  of  basic  English  and  social  studies,  including  geography, 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  practical  citizenship  in  wartime. 

d-Thoroughness  in  mathematics  and  science  for  those  who  can  profit  from 
standard  courses,  a  special  emergency  course  for  those  who  have  had  a 
minimum  of  mathematics  prior  to  the  last  year  or  two  of  school  or  those 
who  profit  little  from  typical  c corses,  and  the  maintenance  of  fundamental 
skills  for  all. 

e-An  opportunity,  particularly  for  every  boy,  to  take  one  or  more  courses  in 
pre-f light  aeronautics  or  In  pre- induction  training. 

In  regard  to  the  necessary  modification  of  existing  courses  of  study, 
especially  at  upper  grade  levels,  it  will  be  incumbent  upon  curriculum 
makers,  heads  of  departments  and  even  teachers  to  sit  down  with  the  Victory 
Corps  Manual  and  other  suggestions,  make  note  of  purposes  which  the  courses 
are  to  serve,  and  then  to  search  for  proper  instructional  materials  and  aids 
:f  i?^u1ln^*    In  order  to  introduce  vital  current  content  into  existing  courses, 
a*  WU1  be  undoubtedly  necessary  to  indulge  in  extensive  deletions. 

New  courses  have  already  be:n  suggested.    These  can  be  added 
bh®  present  program  of  studies  in  one  or  more  ways:     extension  of  the 
noriaal  pupil  load  of  studies;  substitution  of  a  new  subject  for  one  whi ch 
the  pupil  wouxd  otherwise  have  taken;  or  the  adaptation  of  an  existing 
sublet  to  the  content  of  a  new  subject.    An  example  of  the  latter  is  found 
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in  fundamentals  of  machines  and  fundamentals  of  electricity,  each  a  half 
year  course,  which  taken  together  become  a  strong  physics  course  in 
mechanics,  heat  and  electricity,  but  lacking  in  light  and  sound. 

Time  for  scheduling  new  courses  may  be  found  within  the  school 
day,  but  many  schools  have  found  it  necessary  to  extend  the  normal  school 
day  by  formal  action  of  the  board  of  school  directors.    Since  these  new 
courses  are  approved  as  secondary  school  courses  by  the  State  Council  of 
Education,  they  are  recognized  as  subjects  which  may  be  counted  in  satis- 
fying standard  secondary  school  graduation  requirements. 

It  is  suggested  that  these  new  courses  be  given  for  the  present 
as  they  are  outlined  in  the  various  manuals  issued  by  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education  with  respect  to  content,  demonstration  and  laboratory 
procedures,  and  with  as  much  as  possible  of  the  recommended  visual  aids 
and  other  equipment.     It  should  be  the  responsibility  of  superintendents  and 
principals  to  urge  boards  of  education  to  provide  appropriate  and  sufficient 
materials  including  the  necessary  textbooks. 

The  second  general  objective  of  the  Victory  Corps  is  community 
participation  by  pupils  while  yet  in  school.    This  objective  contemplates 
wartime  organizations  for  school  services  and  recognition  of  wartime 
community  services.    For  the  achievement  of  these  ends  it  is  believed  that 
most  schools  could  do  little  better  than  established  a  club  schedule 
based  on  the  services  and  activities  named  on  page  15  and  in  Appendix  B 
of  the  Victory  Corps  Manual.    All  existing  clubs  could  be  suspended  for  the 
duration  of  the  war,  with  the  probable  exception  of  class  organization, 
the  publication  staff,  the  athletic  council,  and  the  student  council.  The 
latter  might,  then,  become  the  Victory  Corps  Council. 

The  problem  of  starting  a  Victory  Corps  has  assumed  large 
proportions  in  some  schools.    This  difficulty  probably  appears  to  be  greater 
than  it  really  is.    Many  schools  could  begin  to  have  a  Victory  Corps  at 
once.    It  is  a  mistake  to  conceive  of  an  immediately  mature,  all-student 
participating  organization.    Such  conception  prompts  the  possibility  of 
rationalizing  the  existing  program  carried  by  all  students  as  appropriate 
to  the  objectives  of  the  Victory  Corps.    A  school  should  proceed  from 
whatever  small  beginnings  are  available  to  a  vigorous  and  purposeful 

O  XX 

development  to  include  eventually  the  greatest  possible  number  of  students. 

Finally,  there  is  the  question  of  the  public  appearance  of  the 
organization.    The  official  plan  provides  attractive  insignia  in  the  form 
of  arm  bands  and  caps.    Whether  these  should  be  used  may  be  determined  by 
the  following  statement:     Showmanship  in  organization  and  on  parade  should 
not  take  the  place  of  the  fundamentals  of  the  Victory  Corps,  but  the  school 
that  does  not  provide  for  proper  emotional  expression  on  the  part  of  youth 
may  lose  a  valuable  and  effective  driving  power. 

The  organization  of  a  Victory  Corps  in  any  school  offers  an  oppor- 
tunity for  democratic  participation  on  the  part  of  both  faculty  and  students. 
Schools  are  often  embarrassed  to  find  that  they  subscribe  to  the  principle 
of  faculty- student  participation  in  curriculum  and  organization,  but  that 
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established  customs  of  the  school  seem  to  render  such  efforts  unnecessary. 
The  scope  of  the  Victory  Corps  program  is  so  broad  that  it  precludes  mere 
administrative  decree,  valuable  as  that  may  be.    Therefore,  it  becomes 
not  only  desirable  but  mandatory  that  the  initiative,  the  planning  and 
organizing  ability,  arid  the  enthusiasm  of  the  entire  faculty  and  student 
body  be  utilized  toward  the  early  achievement  of  the  objectives  of  the 
Victory  Corps  plan  of  secondary  school  wartime  education. 

The  following  quotations  from  the  Victory  Corps  kanual  may 
well  be  made  guiding  principles  of  secondary  school  education  during  the 
war: 

"We  are  engaged  in  a  war  for  survival.    This  is  a  total  war- 
a  war  of  armies  and  navies,  a  war  of  factories  and  farms,  a  war  of  homes 
and  schools.    Education  has  an  indispensable  part  to  play  in  total  -war. 
Schools  must  help  to  teach  individuals  the  issues  at  stake;  to  train  them 
for  their  vital  parts  in  the  total  war  effort;    to  guide  them  .into  conscious 
personal  relationship  to  the  struggle."     (p.  9) 

"The  student  should  be  studying  or  have  studied  school  courses 
appropriate  to  his  age,  grade,  ability,  and  probably  immediate  and  future 
usefulmess  to  the  Nation's  war  effort,  within  the  limits  of  the  facilities 
of  the  school."     (p.  2) 
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PRE-INDUCTION  TRAINING  AND  OTHER  CURRICULAR  ADJUSTM  ENTS 


The  purpose  of  this  statement  is  to  indicate  (1)  the  specific 
types  of  training  which  should  be  given  to  youth  to  make  them  most 
useful  to  the  armed  services;   (2)  the  existing  school  programs  and  sug- 
gested new  courses,  using  present  facilities  and  staff,  which  can  be 
employed  for  these  training  purposes. 

The  findings  of  studies  of  need  for  manpower  have  been  presented 
in  the  opening  address.     A  detailed  statement  of  manpower  shortages  will 
also  be  included  in  the  address  on  "Guidance  and  Wartime  Service  Occupations.1' 
The  urgency  of  the  need  for  pre-induct ion  training  in  specific  fields  may  be 
further  emphasized  here  by  citing  statements  recently  released  by  the  Services 
of  Supply,  of  the  War  Department  concerning 

I .    THE  PRESENT  SITUATION  AND  THE  NEED  FOR  SPECIALIZED  TRAINING— 

1-  The  army  of  today  is  an  army  of  specialists.     Out  of  every 
100  men  inducted  into  the  service,  63  are  assigned  to 
duties  requiring  specialized  training.     The  army  is  not 
getting  these  inductees  with  the  needed  specialized  train- 
ing.   Taking  on  those  specialties  in  which  the  army  has 
found  major  shortages,  these  total  828,000  skilled  men  in 
an  army  of  4,000,000  men.    These  critical  shortages  must 
be  met  immediately  by  preinduct ion  training  in  secondary 
schools  and  colleges.    Since  the  training  facilities  of  the 
armed  forces  are  already  over-taxed,  these  facilities  can 
not  provide  the  basic  training  needed. 

2 -  The  basic  elements  of  training  which  will  fit  youth  for 
their  post -induct ion  duties  in  over  600  army  jobs  have 
been  analyzed  and  are  now  available  in  course  outlines 
provided  by  the  War  Department  and  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education. 

Approximately  thirty  per  cent  of  the  boys  now  in  high  school 
will  be  called  into  aviation.    Those  who  meet  the  rigid  physical  and 
mental  requirements  for  flight  crew  personnel  should  receive  basic 
training  in  mathematics,  physics  and  pre-flight  aeronautics.  Those 
who  are  destined  for  ground  crew  service  may  take  with  profit  several 
of  the  pre-induct ion  courses  to  be  described.     Appropriate  emphasis  for 
these  youth  may  be  determined  by  comparing  the  skills  listed  on  the 
chart  "Twenty-six  opportunities  in  the  Army  Air  Forces. "*-'with  the 
aptitudes  and  abilities  of  youth  as  discovered  through  the  use  of  the 
""Victory  Corps  Aeronautics  Aptitude  Tests"*  rand  diagnostic  tests  in 
arithmetic  and  advanced  mathematics. 

*For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.C.     10  £ 
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II.     THE  IMPLKvlEM'ATION  OF  THE  PROPOSED  PROGRAM 

It  is  clear  that  the  school  program  already  includes 
much  that  will  be  required  to  meet  the  needs  identified  above. 
It  is  clear  also  that  wherever  new  courses  are  proposed, 
existing  school  staffs  and  facilities  will  have  to  be  used  in 
most  schools.    The  important  new  idea  underlying  the  proposed 
pre-inducticn  courses  is  that  all  youth,  regardless  of  social 
or  economic  status  or  previous  vocational  or  educational  plans, 
will  be  in  war  service  of  some  type  and  that  the  best  possible 
preliminary  preparation  for  such  service  must  become  part  of 
the  school  program  of  each  youth,  not  excluding  girls. 

The  adjustment  of  school  programs  to  meet  new  needs 
frequently  involves  many  difficulties.     The  leadership  agencies 
directly  concerned  with  these  changes  have  anticipated  these 
difficulties  and  hope  to  facilitate  change  through  the  follow- 
ing provisions,  involving  both  policy  and  service: 

1-The  -ore-induction  and  pre-flieht  aeronautics  courses  outlined 
to  date. 

More  than  twenty  rrajor  subjects  which  high  schools  can 
teach  are  known  to  be  more  or  less  directly  related  to 
military  service  or  war  jobs.     The  term  pre-induct ion  as 
here  outlined  refers  to  the  following  eight  specific  courses 
for  which  course  outlines  have  been  prepared  or  approved  by 
the  War  Department  and  the  United  States  Office  of  Education, 

a-Fundamentals  of  Electricity  -  1  semester  on  foundational 
level 

b-Fundamentals  of  Machines  -  1  semester  on  foundational  level 

c -Fundamentals  of  Shopwork  -  1  semester  on  foundational  level 

d-Fundamentals  of  Radio  -  1  year  on  level  of  beginning 
specialization 

e -Fundamentals  of  Automotive  Mechanics  -  1  year  on  level  of 
beginning  specialization 

f-Code  Practice  and  Touch  Typing  -  level  of  operational  skills 

g-Radio  Maintenance  and  Repair  -  level  of  operational  skills 

h-Pre-f light  Aeronautics  -  1  year  on  foundational  level 
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2-Preparation  of  instructional  materials  for  pre-induction  and 
pre-f light  aeronautics  courses. 

Outlines  of  five  pre-induction  courses  (a-e  above)  have 
been  distributed  to  school  superintendents  and  high  school 
principals  of  the  nation.     Additional  copies  may  be  ordered 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Twenty-three  publishers  have  prepared  one  or  more  texts 
paralleling  these  course  outlines.     The  texts  will  be  avail- 
able for  purchase  by  schools  about  February  1,  1943,  from 
the  publishers  listed  below. 

Outlines  for  one  year  and  two  year  courses  in  pre-f light 
aeronautics  have  been  included  in  the  bulletin  "Pre-flight 
Aeronautics  in  Secondary  Schools"  prepared  by  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education.     Copies  may  be  ordered  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.      Textbooks  written  especially  for 
high  school  students  are  available  from  tne  publishers  listed 
below.     This  list  appeared  in  "Education  for  Victory,"    December  15, 
1942. 
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Supplementary  teaching  materials  for  radio  code  courses  and  visual 
aids  paralleling  other  courses  will  he  available  early  in  1943c  The 
details*  will  be  announced  in  "Education  for  Victory"  the  official 
bi-weekly  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  which  is  mailed 
free  to  schools.     The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has  issued 
and  will  continue  to  issue  bibliographies  of  teaching  aids  useful 
in  all  of  these  courses. 

Community  facilities  may  be  made  available  through  cooperative 
arrangements  with  local  garages,  and  with  skilled  tradesmen  in  the 
pre- induct ion  fields, 

3-Approval  of  courses  and  the  certification  of  teachers  in  the  fields 
of  aeronautics  and  pre-induction  education. 

The  State  Council  of  Education  at  a  special  meeting  October  25, 
1942,  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas,  the  State  Council  of  Education  takes  cognizance  of  the 
desirability  of  advancing  the  war  effort  byre-evaluating  and  making 
additions  to  our  present  courses  of  study  in  the  secondary  schools  of 
Pennsylvania* 

Be  It  Resolved,  Therefore,  That  in  accordance  with  the  authority 
and  responsibility  placed  upon  this  Council  under  Section  1507  of  the 
School  Code  and  against  the  background  of  the  present  urgent  wartime 
situation,  the  subjects  of  aeronautics  and  pre-induction  education  be 
designated  and  approved  as  proper  subjects  to  be  included  in  the  course 
of  study  for  secondary  schools  of  Pennsylvania,  either  to  be  taught 
through  adaptation  of  present  courses  so  as  to  focus  the  subject  matter 
of  such  present  courses  to  achieve  the  objective  of  offering  instruction 
in  these  subjects,  or  to  be  taught  directly  as  specific  subjects c 

The  Council  made  the  following  adjustments  in  the  regulations 
for  the  certification  of  teachers  "so  as  to  take  the  best  possible 
advantage  of  the  sources  of  teacher  supply  in  these  fields." 

Aeronautics  Education 

Where  a  teacher  holds  a  valid  certificate  to  teach  mathematics, 
or  science,  or  physical  science,  such  certificate  shall  be  valid  to 
teach  aeronautics  if,  in  the  judgment  of  the  local  superintendent, 
the  teacher  has  demonstrated  competence  to  teach  this  subject „ 

Where  a  teacher  is  certificated  in  secondary  subjects  other 
than  mathematics,  or  science,  or  physical  science,  and  demonstrates 
to  the  local  superintendent  competence  to  teach  aeronautics,  such 
teacher  may  be  certificated  for  this  subject  on  the  basis  of  a 
statement  of  this  fact  by  the  local  superintendent  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction, 
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Pre-induetlon  Education 

Where  a  teacher  holds  a  valid  certificate  to  teach  science, 
or  physical  science,  or  industrial  education,  or  industrial  arts, 
or  mathematics,  such  certificate  shall  be  valid  to  teach  pre- 
induction  education  if,  in  the  judgment  of  the  local  superin- 
tendent, the  teacher  has  demonstrated  competence  to  teach  this 
subject. 

Where  a  teacher  is  certificated  in  secondary  subjects  other 
than  science,  or  physical  science,  or  industrial  education,  or 
industrial  arts  or  mathematics,  and  demonstrates  to  the  local 
superintendent  competence  to  teach  pre- induct ion  education,  such 
teacher  may  be  certificated  for  this  subject  on  the  basis  of  a 
statement  of  this  fact  by  the  local  superintendent  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

4-  Preparation  of  teachers  for  new  responsibilities  in  the  fields 
of  pre-induction  and  aeronautics  education. 

The  liberal  interpretation  of  certification  requirements 
for  teachers  defined  above  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that 
teachers  will  take  advantage  of  existing  opportunities  for 
growth  in  service.    Tuition-free  correspondence  courses  in 
the  basic  subject  matter  of  physics  and  mathematics  have 
been  announced  by  the  United  States  Office  of  Education. 
Application  should  be  made  to  President  R,  D.  Hetzel, 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College,  Pennsylvania. 
The  School  of  Education  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College 
has  announced  its  willingness  to  provide  courses  for  teachers 
of  aeronautics  and  pre-induction  education  in  centers  through- 
out the  State  where  the  enrollment  warrants  the  establishment 
of  classes.    The  State  Teachers  Colleges  have  announced 
courses  for  teachers  of  pre- flight  aeronautics.     In  a  number 
of  cases  there  has  been  little  or  no  response  from  the  field 
and  the  courses  have  been  abandoned.    Write  to  the  Teachers 
College  In  your  area  for  further  information. 

5-  Providing  time  in  the  daily  schedule  for  new  courses. 

Several  possibilities  are  open  to  administrators  who 
wish  to  introduce  these  new  courses  immediately: 

(a)  Existing  courses  in  physics  and  shopwork  can  be 
modified  so  as  to  parallel  the  content  of  the 
foundational  pre-induction  outlines.    Much  of 
the  material  in  a  physics  course  is  also  included 
in  fundamentals  of  electricity  and  machines.  Some 
units  in  the  physics  course  may  be  omitted. 

(b)  The  activity  periods  in  the  school  schedule  may  be 
used  for  class  work. 
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(c)  The  school  day  may  begin  earlier  and  extend  into  the 
late  afternoon  or  evening  for  some  students  in  special 

classes.    Pro-flight  aeronautics  classes  are  frequently 
held  at  night. 

(d)  English  and  social  studios  classes  may  be  combined  to 
provide  several  extra  periods  per  week  for  pro- induction 
courses.    Wartime  adjustments  in  English  and  social  studies 
indicate  clearly  that  these  subjects  fields  have  closely 
related  objectives  and  materials  and  that  competency  in 
the  use  of  the  language  may  be  devolopod  through  the 

use  of  materials  normally  confined  to  social  studies  courses. 

(e)  Problems  included  in  pre- induction  courses  may  be  used  in 
mathematics  classes.    Laboratory  activities  and  construction 
projects  specified  in  pre-induction  outlines  may  bo  carried 
out  during  laboratory  periods  in  other  sciences. 

(f )  Individualized  instruction  and  supervised  study  vti.ll  make 
possible  a  wide  range  of  activities,  under  teacher  super- 
vision,, in  a  single  classroom  or  laboratory.    This  plan 

has  long  been  used  in  distributive  occupations  classes  where- 
each  student  works  at  his  own  speed  on  problems  or 
projects  appropriate  for  him.    The  increasing  number  of  boys 
and  girls  who  will  work  in  industry  while  continuing  in 
school  will  make  an  extension  of  the  individualized  work 
plan  necessary, 

(g)  Special  interest  groups  (as  in  automotive  mechanics  or 
radio)  may  work  in  garages,,  shops  or  laboratories  with 
student  or  lay  leadership  and  consequent  lightening  of 
teacher  load.  The  George-Deen  program  of  distributive 
occupations  has  long  since  demonstrated  the  success  of 
this  type  of  organization. 

6-  Selection  of  students  for  pre-induction  and  pre-f light 
aeronautics  education. 

Students  should  be  selected  for  the  various  courses 
on  the  basis  of  general  ability,  specific  aptitudes  and 
physical  fitness  for  the  various  branches  of  the  armed 
services  as  indicated  by  tests  of  mental  ability,  physical 
examination,  and  aptitude  tests.    The  following  specific 
suggestions  are  based  upon  estimates  made  by  leaders  in 
the  armed  forces; 

(a)  "For-  about  20  per  cent  of  our  boys,  a  war  enriched 
course  in  physics  and  mathematics  will  give  excellent 
backgroung  for  continued  specialization  at  the  college 
level.    These  boys  will  constitute  a  reservoir  from 
which  many  of  our  officers  will  be  chosen," 
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(b)  Since  about  30  por  cent  of  the  boys  will  bo  called  into 
aviation  (including  some  of  group  (a)  above)  those  who 
are  interested  and  who  meet  the  physical  and  mental 
requirements  for  the  air  forces  outlined  in  "Twenty-six 
Job  Opportunities  in  the  Army  Air  Forces"  should  be 
organized  into  a  pre-f light  section.    They  should  take 
the  Victory  Corps  Aeronautics  Aptitude  Test,  and  arith- 
metic fundamentals  test  as  a  basis  for  determining  needed 
review  work. 

(c)  Boys  who  may  be  expected  to  qualify  for  flight  crow 
members  should  have  thorough  instruction  in  navigation. 
Meteorology  and  communications,  along  with  other  units. 
Boys  who  will  probably  be  ground  crew  members  should 
have  more  thorough  instruction  in  airplane  structures, 
power  plants  and  a  pre- induction  course  in  fundamentals 
of  shopwork  or  automotive  mechanics  along  with  some 
instruction  on  other  aeronauties  units  and  related 
mathematics . 

(d)  For  approximately  60  per  cent  of  the  boys  more  specific 
courses  in  one  or  tow  of  the  courses  on  the  foundational 
level  (a  and  c,  or  b  and  c)  are  needed. 

(e)  For  boys  and  some  girls  with  specific  aptitudes  and 
interests  in  the  fields  of  radio,  radio  maintenance 
and  repair,  and  code  practice,  these  courses  should  be 
made  availabe  in  larger  schools,  or  in  smaller  schools 
where  staff  members  with  special  abilities  in  these 
fields  are  available . 

(f)  Boys  who  expect  to  join  the  armed  forces  before  the 
completion  of  the  senior  year  in  high  school  should 
be  permitted  to  take  two  one  semester  pre— induction 
courses,  or  a  one  year  pro-induction  or  aeronautics 
course  during  the  last  semester  in  school  by  doubling 
the  daily  time  allotment. 

(g)  Girls  who  are  interested  in  and  qualified  to  enter 
the  various  women' s  auxiliary  organizations  of  the 
armed  forces  or  industry  should  be  guided  into  the  pre— 
induction,  per-f light  aeronautics,  or  clerical  skills 
courses  most  appropriate  for  them.    School  officials  should 
consult  recruiting  officers  regarding  the  probable 

duties  of  girls  in  the  various  services.  Individualized 
or  small  group  instruction  should  be  provided  where 
student  enrollment  is  limited. 

(h)  All  prospective    inductees  should  meet  a  minimum  standard 
score  of  78  in  mathematics  in  the  Stanford  Advanced 
arithmetic  Test,  or  a  comparable  score  in  a  similar 

test . 

(i)  Special  evening  classes  should  be  organized  wherever 
possible  for  boys  who  work  part  time  in  industry  or 
for  out-of-school  youth  under  18  years  of  age. 
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COMMONWEALTH      OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 

Harrisburg 

Program  for  Area  Conference 

-  at  - 

STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 
MILLER  SVILIjE  ,  £E;  .N3YLVANIA 

This  Conference  will  be  held  in  the  College  Chapel,  January  26<f  1943. 
The  Objective  of  the  Conference  is  to  make  Vital  to  the  Welfare  of  our 
People  the  General  Subject  of  the  Conference  - 

ADJUSTING  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  TO  A  WORLD  AT  WAR 

Morning  Session  -  10100  A.  M. 
Chairman  -  (To  be  selected) 
ADDRESS  -  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  A  DEMOCRACY  AT  WAR 
flBr . Franklin  Stover,  Curriculum  Coordinator ,  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg 

INSTRUCTIONAL  ADJUSTMENTS  - 

1.  Acceleration  in  Secondary  Schools  -  Dr.  Albert  G.  W.  Schlegel, 

Supv.  Principal  of  Schools,  Red  Lion,  Pennsylvania 

2.  The  Victory  Corps  Program  -  Monroe  Sloyer,  Director,  Social 

Science,  Lancaster  Public  Schools 

3.  Pre- Induction  Training  and  other  Curricular 

Adjustments   -  Henry  Xauffman,  Teacher,  Indus- 

trial Arts,  State  Teachers  College,  Millersville,  Pa. 

4.  The  Health  and  Physical  Conditioning  Program  - 

Education  -  John  Pucillo,  Director  of  Physi- 

cal,/, State  Teachers  College,  Millersville,  Pennsylvania 

5.  Guidance  and  Wartime  Service  Occupations  -  Dr.  Dean  Dutcher,  Profes- 

sor, Social  Science,  S.  T.  C. ,  Millersville,  Pennsylvania 

12  '10 

Luncheon  -  1MM  ?.  M.  -  1*30  P.  M.  (SO-Q 

Afternoon  Session  -  1130  P.  M, 
Ohairnan  (  to  be  selected) 

ADMINISTRATION  AND  ORGANIZATION  PROBLEMS  - 

1.  Transportation  end  Air  Read  Procedure  -  W.  B.  Nitrauer    Supv.  Prin, 

Manheim  Township 

2.  Employment  of  Children  of  School  Age    -  G.  W.  Feaser,  Supt.  of 

Schools,  Liddletown,  ,Pe.:msyl  vania 

3.  Teacher  fiu^ly  -  a  cooperative  Project  -  S.  B.  Stayer,  Director, 

Teacher  Training,  Millersville,  Pennsylvania 

4.  Extending  Services  to  Children  of  Working  Movers  -  Miss  Lois  Fisher, 

Supervision, Special  Education  for  Dauphin  and  Lebanon 
 ,_Counties.  r  m  

The  Theory  of  this  Conference  is  that  each  Principal  who  co  -es  here  will 
hold  a  similar  conference  with  his  staff  in  his  own  district. 


7.  Credit  and  other  recognition  for  pre-induction  and  aeronautics  courses. 


Students  successfully  completing  pre-induction  and  pre- 
flight  aeronautics  courses  will  receive  credit  in  a  science 
which  may  be  expected  to  meet  college  entrance  requirements 
unless  substituted  for  other  science  courses  specifically 
designated  for  college  entrance.    Many  colleges  have  modified 
their  entrance  requirements  to  meet  war  emergency  changes  in 
secondary  schools. 

Victory  certificates  will  be  awarded  to  students  who  have 
successfully  completed  a  pre-induction  course.     These  may  be 
secured  by  school  officials  from  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 
"Inductees  are  permitted  to  progress  in  their  training  from 
the  point  of  initial  competence  which  they  possess  when  they 
arrive. " 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  will  make  available 
to  qualified  students  of  pre-flight  aeronautics  the  CAA  exam- 
ination in  aeronautical  knowledge.     "Students  who  successfully 
pass  the  examination  in  one  or  more  of  its  units  will  be 
awarded  the  CAA  Certificate  of  Aeronautical  Knowledge,  Students 
who  pass  all  four  units  of  the  examination  will  be  credited  with 
meeting  the  ground  school  requirements  for  a  Private  pilot 
Certificate." 

8.  Financing  pre-induction  and  pre-flight  aeronaytics  education. 

The  foundational  courses  will  require  little  more  than  the 
purchase  of  textbooks  in  these  fields.    Very  little  equipment 
will  need  to  be  purchased,  however,  for  the  courses  which  deal 
with  fundamental  theory. 

The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  has  asked  five  publishers  to 
assemble  and  distribute  to  the  schools  an  instructional  kit  for 
teaching  basic  radio  code.     The  kit  will  sell  for  £35  and  will 
include:    (a)  17  double  faced  records,   (b)  an  instructor's 
manual,   (c)  50  printing  charts,  and  (d)  25  pads  of  practice 
sheets.    These  kits  will  be  available  early  in  January  from 
Ginn  and  Company,  Noble  and  Noble,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
Silver  Burdett  Co.,  and  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.,  all  of  New  York 
City. 

Federal  funds  are  not  now  available  for  these  programs  but 
school  boards  should  be  eager  to  make  the  small  appropriations 
necessary  for  such  an  important  contribution  to  the  war  effort. 
Few  boards  of  education  will  deny  to  the  boys  in  the  fighting 
forces  the  training  which  may  well  add  to  the  possibility  of 
their  ultimate  safe  return  from  the  fighting  fronts  all  over 
the  world. 
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THE  HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  CONDITIONING  PROGRAM 


I.  The  program  of  Physical  Fitness  must  be  complete  and  include  continued  emphasis 
on  - 

1.  Healthful  School  Living 

a.  Environment  free  of  hazards 

b.  Curricular  and  extra-curricular  activities  adjusted  to  individual 

to  avoid  strain 

2.  Health  Instruction 

a.  Healthful  habits  of  daily  living 

b.  Adequate  rest 

c.  Proper  nutrition 

d.  Creation  of  favorable  attitudes  toward  personal  and  community  health 

problems 

II.  Drastic  Revisions  Are  Needed  in  Two  Other  Phases  - 

1.  School  Health  Service 

a.  Discover  and  secure  correction  of  remediable  defects 

b.  Form  health  committees  where  professional  medical,  dental,  and  nursing 

staff  is  inadequate 

c.  Classroom  teachers  work  under  direction  of  local  medical  and  dental 

associations  in  discovering  remediable  defects 

2.  Physical  Education  Activities 

a.  Eliminate  purely  recreational  activities  for  the  duration 

b.  Rugged,  vigorous  activities  for  endurance,  strength,  coordination: 

Interscholastic  and  intramural  games  and  sports 
Calisthenics 

Combat ives  (substitute  rhythmics  for  girls) 

Tumbling 

Swimming 

c.  Time  recommended: 

One  hour  daily  of  instruction 

Additional  participation  after  school,  week-ends,  vacations 

d.  Supplementary  physical  education  staff  where  shortages  exist: 

Other  teachers  skilled  in  certain  activities 
Student  leaders  especially  trained  for  the  purpose 

e.  Possible  outdoor  facilities: 

Playgrounds 
Athletic  fields 
Vacant  lots 
Blocked-off  streets 
Nearby  hills 

Winter  sport  facilities  -  skating,  tobaganning,  skiing 
Swimming  pools,  streams,  lakes 

f.  Possible  indoor  facilities: 

Gymnasium  Vacant  classrooms 

Enclosed  flat  roofs  Corridors 
A  complete  wartime  program  of  physical  education  activities  for  high  schools  has 
been  prepared  by  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  in  collaboration  with  the  U.S. 
Army,  the  U.S.  Navy,  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  and  the  Physical  Fitness 
Division  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Health  and  Welfare  Services.    The  title  is  "Physical 
Fitness  Through  Physical  Education,"  and  is  Famphlet  No.  2  of  the  Victory  Corps 
Series.    For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Wash.D.C.  Price  25  cents. 


GUIDANCE  Ai ID  ;^RTIME  SERVICE  OCCUPATIONS 


present  Day  needs  for  Guidance. 

1.  Occupational  and  educational  information  related  to  war  and  post  war 
needs  must  be  presented  to  students  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools,. 

2.  Records  should  reveal  accurate  facts  about  the  student's  interests, 
abilities,  activities,  personality  and  potentialities. 

3.      Counseling  services  must  be  provided  for  all  students  to  help  them 
decide  how  they  can  serve  to  best  advantage  or  plan  their  life  work. 
U.    Curriculum  changes  should  be  made  based  on  individual  and  wartime  needs. 
5.    The  schools  must  assist  in  placement  in  work  on  the  home  front  and  in 
military  service. 

Occupational  Information  must  be  provided 

1.  Every  counselor  and  student  should  have  access  to  adequate  sources  of 
information  on  military  occupations  and  work  on  the  home  front. 

2.  Librarians  and  students  can  assist  in  assembling  and  disseminating  this 
information . 

3.  Representatives  from  military  fields  and  local  fields  of  work  should 
present  the  needs  in  their  respective  fields. 

LU.    Monographs  on  latest  information  should  be  provided  by  State  and  Federal 
agencies . 

Educational  Gu dance 

1.  Every  counselor  should  know  the  locations  and  course  offerings  of  trade 
schools  and  colleges.  Correspondence  courses  might  also  be  recommended 
at  times. 

2.  How  to  finance  one's  education  should  be  explained  by  someone.  Scholar- 
ships and  loan  aids  and  how  to  apply  for  same  must  be  made  known. 

3.  The  greatest  problem  on  which  most  students  and  parents  need  help  is 
whether  to  change  major  courses,  whether  to  plan  to  go  to  college, 
whether  to  continue  in  school  or  whether  it  is  more  patriotic  to  leave 
school  and  go  to  "work? 

For  a  source  list  on  occupational  and  educational  information  see 
Bulletin  No.  303- ,  pages  3  to  17. 

Records  must  present  an  Inventory  of  the  Abilities,  Aptitudes  and  Training 
Background  of  Individual  Students  so  that  they  can  gage  their  best  fields  of 
Service. 

Classification  and  assignment  officers  in  the  military  service,  and  the 
placement  directors  in  industry,  claim  that  the  inductees  and  workers 
often  can  not  state  accurate  data  about  themselves.    Your  school  records 
should  provide  - 

1 .  Record  of  Marks: 

a.  Average  of  marks  for  each  year  b.  Rank  in  class 

c.  Marks  in  specific  school  subjects        d.  Some  indication  of  attitude 

and  work  effort  in  each  subjec'' 

2.  Major  fields  of  specialization,  both  academic  and  extra  curricular. 

3.  Records  of  avocational  or  vocational  experiences. 

4.  Specific  Vocational  Courses  taken. 

5.  Physical  Reports  - 

a.  Physique  -  is  he  slight  of  build  -  strong  muscularly;  not  equipped 
for  muscular  work.    b.  Any  known  physical  handicaps. 

c .  What  remedial  program  has  been  recommended. 

6.  Individual  scores  on  achievement  test  (general  and  specific) 

7.  A  measure  of  mental  ability  (Preferably  based  on  at  least  two  scores) 

8 .  Record  of  occupational  interests. 

9  .    Record  of  club  and  athletic  part icipation  from.  7th  . thr ough_  12 !t .h  grades , 
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1 o .    Brief  narrative  account  of  striking  norsonal  characteristics 

and  capacity  for  leadership. 
1,1  ,    Special  interests  or  abilities. 
12 .    Scores  on  specific  aptitude  test. 

For  details  on  Records  see  pages  17  to  2U  in  Bulletin  Wo.  303. 

See  Bibliography  on  Records  listed  on  page  2k,  Bulletin  No.  303. 

Specific  Duties  of  Counselors  in  Wartime. 

1.  Take  charge  of  the  preparation  of  the  pupil  inventory  and  interpret  it 
as  needed  for  use  by  the  principal  of  the  school  or  placement  workers. 

2.  Be  responsible  for  collecting  and  disseminating  occupational  informa- 
tion about  the  armed  services  and  war  production. 

3.  Point  out  how  participation  in  the  High  School  Victory  Corps  relates 
to  wartime  needs „ 

4.  Supply  individual  counseling  necessary  for  pupils. 

a.  Furnish  the  pupil  with  particular  facts  bearing  upon  the  personal 
choice  of  participation  in  the  High  School  Victory  program  and  how 
to  select  the  best  courses  of  training  according  to  abilities  and 
interests . 

5.  Help  the  faculty  understand  and  assume  their  functions  related  to 
guidanc  e . 

6.  Assist  those  members  of  the  school  staff  who  have  assumed  specialized 
duties  in  the  guidance  program. 

7.  Under  direction  of  principal  maintain  relationships  between  the  school 
and  other  agencies  within  and  outside  the  community  which  are  requesting 
manpower  for  training  or  employment. 

8.  "Furnish  to  pupils,  parents,  and  those  who  have  left  school  an 
opportunity  to  come  for  information,  suggestions,  or  "just  to  talk 
things  over." 

9.  Accumulate  and  furnish  (as  an  aspect  of  his  responsibilities  in  the 
informational  phase  of  the  guidance  program)  to  the  school  administration 
the  best  available  information  as  to  the  number  of  pupils  necessary  for 
training  or  participation  in  military  or  civilian  war  services. 

10.    Assist  in  selection  procedures  for  specialized  classes  that  may  be 
suggested  by  State  and  Federal  authorities  from  time  to  time. 

Types  of  questions  Counselors  sagg  need  to  answer: 
Many  questions  will  be  asked  on  "deferment." 

Counselors  should  study  carefully  how  many  lS-jrear-olds  will  really  be 
affected  by  the  draft  in  their  respective  school  systems  up  to  the  date  of 
graduation  in  June. 

What  attitude  should  be  taken  toward  loafers? 

Several  questions  and  answers  are  listed  on  pages  28  to  31  of  Bulletin 
Ho.  303. 

Revising  the  Curriculum  to  meet  individual  and  wartime  needs 

Those  who  counsel  with  students  should  keep  a  record  of  all  important  facts 

which  have  a  bearing  on  curriculum  revision. 
Curriculum  changes  should  be  based  on  the  individual  needs  of  students  and 
requirements  growing  out  of  wartime  "needs. 

Schools  must  prepare  students  on  how  to  apply  for  jobs  or  present  themselves  at 
the  Induction  Centers. 

1.  Students  need  help  on  how  to  fill  out  application  forms. 

2.  They  should  be  supplied  with  essential  information  about  themselves. 

3.  They  should  be  given  some  idea  'about  the  testing  program  and  other 
selective  service  techniques  they  may  need  to  face. 
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Specific  Facts  on  Occupational  and  Educational 


Information  Every  Counselor  Should  Know 


Total  manpower  force  including  those  in  the  armed  forces  is  57< 000,000*  By 
the  end  of  1943  the  total  will  reach  65,000,000,    Of  the  8,000,000  persons  to 
be  added  to  the  industrial  and  fighting  armies  in  1943,  4,000,000  will  be  woman, 
2,800,000  will  be  persons  now  engaged  in  non-war  work,  and  as  many  as  possible 
will  be  draw  from  the  700,000  still  unemployed.    In  addition  to  this  total,  the 
equivalent  of  1,500,000  more  war  workers  will  result  from  improved  efficiency 
in  industry  expansion  of  work  hours  and  a  greater  use  of  older  and  younger  workers. 
The  one  main  new  source  of  supply  is  the  public  schools.    Mere  we  have  1,150,000 
graduating  annually;  in  addition  there  are  800,000  who  leave  school  prior  to 
graduation;  400,000  go  to  college. 

There  is  great  wastage  in  some  of  our  professional  training  schools.  The 
engineering  colleges  take  in  36,000  students,  but  only  12,000  graduate.  Fifteen 
out  of  every  hundred  who  take  up  nursing  drop  cut.    Of  these  600,000  boys  who 
graduate  from  high  school  each  year  only  300,000  or  one-half  of  those  at  the 
top  would  be  acceptable  for  aviation.    As  the  result  of  physical  exams  75,000 
more  would  be  rejected.    By  mathematics  tests  and  flying  test?  even  more  would  be 
rejected  and  sent  into  the  mechanics  of  aviation.    The  pool  from  which  manpower 
is  supplied  is  thus  reduced  considerably. 

50,000  nurses  are  needed  this  year,  65,000  nurses  will  be  needed  in  1943- 
1944,  and  80,000  will  be  needed  in  1944-1945.    In  Pennsylvania  alone  we  shall 
have  to  recruit  1,608  students  this  spring  from  the  mid-term  classes  to  complete 
the  State's  quota  for  this  school  year.    The  Pennsylvania  State  Nurses' 
Association  has  established  a  Recruitment  Committee  which  is  directed  by 
Mrs.  Ruth  Kuehn,  Dean  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  School  of  Nursing.  Her 
committee  will  suggest  where  competent  speakers  can  be  secured.    See  new  pamphlet 
"Professional  Nurses  Are  Needed,"  Vocational  leaflet  No.  10,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C.      Price  150 

Great  Shortages  of  specialists  exist  in  certain  areas  of  the  armed  services. 
Out  of  every  300,000  men,  4,689  with  training  as  radio  operators  are  needed,  and 
the _ army  is  only  getting  135.    Out  of  every  300,000  men,  4,501  are  needed  as 
medical  technicians.    The.  army  is  getting  only  166  -  a  shortage  of  4,335.  They 
need  4,372  telephone  and  telegraph  linemen.    They  are  getting  343  -  a  shortage 
of  4,029.    They  need  1,  562  master  mechanics.    They  are  getting  14  -  a  shortage 
of  1,548.    In  the  entire  field  of  automotive  mechanics,  out  of  every  300,000 
men  inducted  they  are  short  10,437.    In  an  army  of  4,000,000  men,  there  is  a 
shortage  of  139,160  automotive  mechanics.    Taking  only  those  specialists  in 
which  the  amy  has  found  major  shortages,  ther  is  a  total  shortage  of  62,853  in 
every  300,000  men  inducted. 

Critical  shortage  must  be  presented  in  war  production,  as  well  as  those  that 
exist  on  other  jobs  on  the  home  front  such  as  in  the  fields  of  agriculture,  office 
work,  distributive  occupations  and  other  service  jobs.    Every  city  and  county 
should  at toinpt  to  discover  the  exact  fields  in  which  shortages  exist.  Note 
chart  ?War  Occupations  in  Which  There  Are  Worker  Shortages,"  B'nai  B'rith 
Vocational  Service  Bureau,  1003  K, Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

iMJipaching  field  presents  an  alarming  shortage  of  workers . 

LJ^)0,Q00  more  women  arc  to  be  recruited  in  the  production  fields  by  the 
r^ffi£_qf_1943JL    Students  should  know  the  type  of  "jobs  that  women  will  be  called  to 
fill.    Read  "War  Jobs  for  Women"  Office  of  War  Information,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Price  10$. 

There  is  great  need  to  explain  all  the  varied  opportunities  available  to 
train_for  _wartirue  work.    These  are  listed  in  Appendix  B,  Bulletin  No.  303. 

Student s  should  know  how  they  can  secure  financial  assistance  from  the 
iitQ00,Q0Q  loan  fund  available  to  students  v;ho  are  taking  accelerated  work  in 
colleges.    They  should  know  how  any  nurse  can  borrow  from  the  13,500,000  fund. 
Other  loans  ana  scholarships  are  available  in  Pennsylvania.    Note  Bulletin 
No.  303., page  12. 

For  an  additional  source  list  on  occupational  information,  note  Bulletin 
No    303,  pages  3  to  .17. 
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THE  MECHANICS  Op  THE  INTERVIEW 

Since  individual  counseling  is  a  key  function  of  a  wartime  guidance  program, 
as  of  any  other  guidance  program,  the  counselor  should  be  able  to  approach  the 
task  of  interviewing  an  individual  with  a  confidence  based  on  some  planned 
procedure.    Wartime  counselors  may  be  relatively  or  even  entirely  inexperienced. 
For  these  the  following  suggestions  on  interviewing  are  offered.  Experienced 
interviewers  may  want  to  use  the  suggestions  as  a  check  on  their  present 
practices . 

The  purpose  of  the  Interview 

1.  The  interview  has  been  called  "directed  conversation".     It  is  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  the  counseling  procedure.    Its  purpose  is  to  enable 
counselee  and  counselor  to  assemble  available  facts,  to  make  a  diagnosis 
on  the  basis  of  facts,  and  to  formulate  u  sound  plan  of  action  based  on 
the  diagnosis . 

2.  Some  of  the  situations  which  may  call  for  an  interview. 
Initial  Interviews 

a.  Discussing  general  achievement  for  purposes  of  determining  the  best 
choice  of  an  area  of  participation  in  the  High  School  Victory  Corps 
program  or  future  course  of  training. 

b.  Discussing  achievement  In  special  subject  for  the  purpose  of  exer- 
cising choices  within  the  divisions  of  the  High  School  Victory 
Corps. 

c.  Discussing  physical  condition  as  a  potential  handicap  in  relation 
to  future  participation  in  the  military  and  civilian  war  service, 

d.  Giving  specific  help  in  determining  the  relationship  of  a  division 
of  the  High  School  Victory  Corps  to  later  participation  in  military 
or  civilian  war  service. 

Follow-up  Interviews 

a.  Suggesting  changes  in  choice  of  area  of  participation  of  the  High 
School  Victory  Corps. 

b.  Giving  pupils  help  in  arranging  their  programs  of  studies  so  as  to 
meet  requirements  for  the  division  they  have  chosen  in  the  High 
School  Victory  Corps. 

C.  Harmonizing  the  individual  plans  with  those  of  the  Nation's  needs 
when  oossible,  with  the  promise  that  the  needs  of  the  Nation  come 
first . 

Planning  the  Interview 

The  following  principles  and  techniques  of  interviewing  are  based  on  a  four- 
point  program. 

1.    Preliminary  steps 

a.  Provide  the  best  quarters  for  Interviewing,  with  regard  to  privacy 
and  comfort  of  the  pupil. 

b.  Be  as  familiar  as  possible  before  interviewing  with  facts  concerning 
the  pupil.    Get  first-hand  information  from  parents,  teachers,  and 
pupil  inventory. 

c.  Arrive  at  a  general  estimate  of  the  nature  of  the  pupil's  problem 
before  the  interview  begins. 

d.  Make  a  plan  of  the  interview  before  hand,  with  sufficient  flexibility 
to  permit  quick  adjustments. 
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SCHOOL  TRANSPORTATION  IN  WART  HIE 


I.    School  transportation  is  an  essential  part  of  . ur  educational  system,  parti- 
cularly in  rural  areas,  and  must  be  maintained  if  a  collapse  of  our  program 
of  rural  education  is  to  be  averted. 

1.  Over  four  million  of  our  nation's  children  are  transported  to  and  from 
school  daily. 

2.  More  than  300,000  Pennsylvania  children  depend  upon  transportation  for 
school  privileges.    This  is  approximately  one-sixth  of  the  total 
public  school  population. 

3.  Approximately  4,400  vehicles  are  used  daily  to  transport  these  children 
to  and  from  school. 

4.  Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  school  districts  in  Pennsylvania 
provide  transportation  service* 

5.  Many  ether  districts  are  indirectly  dependent  upon  transportation 
service  for    tuition  pupils. 

6.  Thousands  of  teachers  and  other  school  employees  depend  upon  trans- 
portation to  get  to  and  from  their  schools. 

II.    The  Demand  for  school  transportation  at  public  expense  is  increasing 
rapidly  at  a  time  when  all  kinds  of  civilian  transportation  are  being 
drastically  curtailed,  either  voluntarily  or  by  edict  of  Federal  war 
agencies. 

1.    More  liberal  schedules  of  state  reimbursement  for  transportations  and 
high  school  tuition  have  induced  many  school  boards  to  expand  their 
transportation  s'ervice  in  response  to  popular  demand. 

2*    The  increased  scope  of  reimbursable  transportation  has  created  a 

demand  for  additional  service  which  many  school  boards  have  heeded. 

3.    The  rigid  rationing  of  gasoline  and  tires  for  private  automobiles  has 
prevented  the  continued  use  of  the  family  car  for  school  transportation 
and  has  caused  many  parents  to  beseech  their  school  boards  to  provide 
the  necessary  service  at  public  expense,, 

4-    The  influx  of  workers  in  war  industries  has,  in  many  areas,  overtaxed 
existing  transportation  facilities  end  required  an*',  expansion  of 
service. 

5,    Teachers  and  other  school  employees  who  find  it  increasingly  difficult 
to  provide  their  own  transportation  because  of  strict  rationing 
regulations  are  requesting  the  privilege  of  riding  on  school  buses. 

III.    Because  of  the  acute  shortage  of  critical  materials  occasioned  by  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  school  transportation  must  rely  largely  upon 
equipment  now  in  use  and  materials  now  in  stock. 

1.    Critical  war  requirements  have  stopped  the  manufacture  of  school  bu3 
chassis  and  bodies. 
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2.  The  extremely  small  stockpile  of  new  equipment  which  is  dwindling  at  an 
alarming  rate  must  be  stretched  to  serve  all  essential  civilian  needs 
for  the  duration  of  the  war. 

3.  The  critical  rubber  shortage  poses  serious  problems  of  tire  replacements 
even  though  school  buses  are  in  a  preferred  classification. 

4.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  obtain  essential  parts  for  the 
repair  and  maintenance  of  school  buses,  especially  the  older  models. 

5.  The  alleged  shortage  of  gasoline  threatens  to  curtail  even  the  essential 
use  of  school  buses. 

6.  It  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  secure  new  equipment. 
The  sale,  lease,  or  transfer  of  school  buses  has  been  prohibited  by  the 
Office  of  Defense  Transportation,  irrespective  of  previous  contract  or 
commitment,  except  upon  release  by  the  War  Production  Board. 

7.  No  new  equipment,  including  new  bodies  mounted  on  used  chassis,  is 
released  except  uon  Certificates  of  Necessity  issued  by  the  county 
superintendent  of  schools  and  endorsed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction.    A  county  survey  of  school  transportation  is  a  prerequisite 
for  the  issuance  of  such  certificates. 

IV.     Since  existing  transportation  equipment  must  be  made  to  serve  for  an  unpre- 
dictable period,  it  is  incumbent  upon  school  officials  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  school  transportation  to  initiate  and  administer 
a  program  which  will  conserve  and  providently  utilize  vital  transporta- 
tion equipment,  materials  and  supplies. 

1.  Conservation  should  be  effected  through  proper  routing  to  eliminate 
unnecessary  mileage  and  duplication  of  routes.   (See  "School  Transporta- 
tion in  W art  lute  . " ) 

2.  A  program  of  preventive  maintenance  should  be  adopted  to  avoid  interrup- 
tions in-service  and  to  conserve  equipment.  (See  "School  Transportation 
in  Wartime,"  also  "America's  Trucks  -  Keep  T Em  Rolling.") 

3.  All  transportation  service  should  be  adjusted  to  conform  as  closely  as 
possible  with  the  Statement  of  Policy  issued  by  the  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation.  (Copy  attached) 

4.  School  bus  drivers  are  key  persons  in  the  conservation  of  school  buses. 
They  should  be  carefully  selected  and  adequately  trained  in  their  job 
responsibilities. 

5.  Competent  mechanics  are  necessary  to  the  conservation  of  school  bus 
equipment.    The  loss  of  many  skilled  mechanics  to  war  activities  may 
make  it  necessary  to  institute  courses  of  training  for  auto  mechanics. 

V.    Because  of  the  scarcity  of  new  school  buses,  it  is  essential  that  school 
authorities  use  all  reasonable  means  of  providing  necessary  trans- 
portation service  before  attempting  to  secure  new  equipment. 

1.    Applications  to  purchase  new  equipment  should  not  be  made  until  it^can  be 
shown  that  all  possible  adjustments  have  been  made  in  accordance  with  the 
criteria  contained  in  "School  Transportation  in  Wartime"  and  in  conform- 
ity with  the  policy  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation. 
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2.    If  and  when  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  to  procure  new  equip- 
ment, the  procedures  which  have  been  prescribed  by  the  National 
War  Agencies  and  which  are  outlined  in  detail  in  "School  Transpor- 
tation in  Wartime"  should  be  followed 

YI.    The  war  makes  even  more  imperative  the  application  of  sound  safety 
measures  in  pupil  transportation. 

1.  Because  of  the  inability  to  secure  new  equipment,  many  old buses 
which  normally  would  have  been  replaced  are  still  in  operation 
creating  greater  hazards  to  safety. 

2.  In  general,  school  buses  are  operating  on  poorer  tires  than 
normally  and,  therefore,  greater  vigilance  is  necessary  to  prevent 
acc idents . 

3.  Many  experienced  bus  drivers  have  joined  the  armed  forces  or  have 
been  attracted  to  more  lucrative  positions  in  industry,  leaving 
their  places  to  be  filled  by  inexperienced  drivers. 

4.  Because  of  the  aforementioned  conditions,  the  need  for  adequate 
inspection  and  maintenance  increases  correspondingly. 

REFERENCES : 

"School  Transportation  in  Wartime,"  a  Handbook  prepared  for  and  approved 
by  National  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers,  may  be  secured 
from: 

American  automobile  Association,  Mills  3uilding,  Washington  D.  C. 
Automotive  Safety  Foundation,  321  Tower  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
National  Education  Association,  1201-16th  Street,  N.  W. ,  Washington  B.C. 
National  Safety  Council,  20!If  acker  Brive,  Chicago,  Illinois 

"America's  Trucks  -  Keep  'Em  Rolling,"  may  be  secured  from  the  Office  of 
Defense  Transportation,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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TO  ALL  AUTHORITIES  HAVING  REGULATORY 
POWERS  OVER  SCHOOL  TRANSPORTATION, 
AND  TO  ALL  SCHOOL  BUS  OFERATORS: 


The  Office  of  Defense  Transportation  through  its  General  Order  ODT  21 
is  requiring  all  operators  and  users  of  commercial  motor  vehicles: 

"to  conserve  and  providently  utilize  vital  transportation 
equipment,  material  and  supplies,  including  rubber;  and  to 
provide  for  the  prompt  and  continuous  movement  of  necessary 
traffic,  the  attainment  of  which  purposes  is  essential  to 
the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war." 

School  buses  represent  over  fifty  per  cent  of  the  nation's  passenger 
buses.    Their  conservation  and  proper  use  during  this  emergency _ are  of  major 
importance  and  concern.    New  school  buses  can  be  procured  only  m  the  most 
urgent  cases. 

Every  school  bus  in  the  nation  is  required  by  General  Order  ODT  21 
to  have  after  November  30,  1942  a  Certificate  of  War  Necessity  fixing  the  max- 
imum number  of  miles  of  operation,  and  authorizing  the  necessary  fuel,  parts, 
tires,  and  tubes  for  same".    These  Certificates  will  be  continuously  reviewed 
and  revised  to  meet  only  the  basic  minimum  transportation  needs.  Adherence 
to  policies  adopted  following  many  conferences  with  school  authorities  and 
set  forth  below,  will  be  the  basis  for  determining  such  minimum  needs, 

( 1 )  ELIMINATION  OF  UNNECESSARY  MILEAGE 

Bus  routes  shall  be  so  ar-anged  that  the  maximum  number  of  pupils  can  be 
transported  with  the  minimum  number  of  bus  miles.    Side  trips  off  the  main 
trunk  route  and  mileage  without  pupils  shall  be  eliminated  wherever  practicable. 
To  reduce  mileage,  each  bus  should  be  stationed  overnight  near  the  point  where 
the  first  pupil  boards  the  bus  in  the  morning  and  should  be  parked  close  to  the 
school  during  school  hours. 

(2)  REASONABLE  "TALKING  DISTANCES 

Transportation  shall  be  provided  only  for  students,  teachers,  or  other 
school  employees  who  would  have  to  walk  more  than  two  miles  to  school  or  more 
than  a  mile  and  a  half  to  a  school  bus  trunk  route.     Exceptions  may  be  made 
for  those  within  two  miles  residing  along  roads  over  which  buses  must  pass,  if 
by  serving  them  no  extra  miles  are  driven  and  no  additional  vehicles  are  used. 
Exception' should  be  made  for  the  physically  handicapped  or  those  who  otherwise 
would  be  subjected  to  extreme  danger  or  serious  physical  hardship, 

( 3)  USE  OF  COMMON  CARRIERS 

Pupils  shall  be  required  to  use  available  common  carriers  where  such  use 
xvould  permit  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  school  buses  or  bus  miles. 


( 4)  BOUNDARY  LINES 

In  planning  and  operating  bus  routes,  the  existing  boundary  lines  of  ■ 
school  administrative  units,  such  as  district,  town,  tovmship  and  county,  shall 
not  be  a  controlling  factor  if  the  observance  of  such  boundaries  prevents  a 
maximum  reduction  in  the  number  of  buses  and  bus  miles.    In  this  connection, 
pupils  who  do  not  attend  the  nearest  school  having  space  and  facilities  m  the 
appropriate  grade  level  and  school  work  should  not  be  provided  with  transporta- 
tion service, 

(5)  REDUCTION  IN  NUMBER  OF  STOPS 

Unnecessary  stops  needlessly  wear  out  bus  equipment.     School  bus  stops 
for  receiving  or  discharging  pupils  shall  be  spaced  so  that  there  is  at  least 
one-eighth  mile  and  preferably  one-fourth  mile  between  adjacent  stops.  Excep- 
tions should  be  made^for  physically  handicapped  children  or  where  such  spacing 
would  locate  a  stop  at  a  hazardous  place . 

(  6 )  STAGGERED  SCHOOL  HOURS 

School  authorities  shall  cooperate  in  arranging  staggered  school  hours 
where  the  effectiveness  of  existing  transportation  facilities  can  be  increased 
thereby,  or  where  the  requirements  of  a  specific  transportation  problem  call 
for  changes  in  school  hours. 

(7)  ADJUSTMENT  OF  EXISTING  CONTRACTS 

Existing  contracts  shall  be  re-negot iated  when  necessary  to  facilitate 
reorganization  of  school  bus  routes.     Conservation  of  transportation  equip- 
ment is  of  paramount  importance  and  the  requirement  of  an  existing  contract 
is  not  an  adequate  reason  for  failing  to  participate  fully  in  this  conserva- 
tion program. 

( 8 )  RESTRICTION  OF  USE  OF  SCHOOL  BUSES 

The  use  of  school  buses  for  school  transportation  during  the  emergency 
shall  be  limited  to  the  transportation  of  students,  teachers,  and  other  school 
employees  en  route  between  their  homes  and  places  of  regular  daily  instruction. 
School  buses  shall  not  be  used  for  the  transportation  of  any  group  to  any  special 
e_vent  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  regulations  of  the  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation,  nor  for  the  transportation  of  pupils  to  and  from  home  for  the 
noon  lunch.    School  buses  shall  not  be  used  for  the  personal  transportation  of 
the  owner,  operator,  or  other  person. 

(9)  USE  OF  SCHOOL  BUSES  FOR  "vOREER  TR  AN  SFO  RT  AT  I  ON 

School  officials  and  bus  operators  shall  cooperate  in  arrangements  calling 
for  the  use  of  school  buses  in  essential  worker  transportation.     Such  services 
should  not  be  provided  to  the  exclusion  of  essential  school  operations,  but 
rather  in  addition  thereto  with  any  necessary  adjustments  in  school  and  plant 
hours . 
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( 10 )  C  -.R3  r.ND  y  .INTEN  TCE  OF  E'UIP  7ATT 


Every  practicable  means  shall  be  taken  to  provide  for  and  assure  effi- 
cient maintenance  of  school  transportation  equipment „     All  officials  having 
responsibility  for  school  transportation  shall  establish  an  effective  pre- 
ventive maintenance  program  at  least  equivalent  to  that  described  in  Chapter 
II  of  the  Handbook  "School  Transportation  in  Wartime,"  and  in  the  ODT 
Bulletin  "America's  Trucks  -  Keep  ?Em  Rolling." 

(11)  SCHOOL  BUS  OPERATION 


The  school  bus  driver  is  an  important  factor  in  the  conservation  of 
school  transportation  equipment.    Officials  having  responsibility  for  school 
transportation  shall  maintain  high  quality  driving  standards  through  careful 
selection  and  adequate  training  and  supervision. 

( 12 )  Cff'.TREKENSIVE  STUDIES  AM)  PREP-  RATION  OF  SCHOOL  BUS  ROUTE  'MPS 

Each  local  school  administrative  unit  shall,  in  cooperation  with  adjoin- 
ing units  and  with  State  and  Federal  authorities,  make  a  comprehensive  study 
of  school  transportation*     /.  route  map  shall  be  jointly  prepared  for  an  area 
approximating  the  size  of  an  average  county.     These  studies  and  maps  shall 
provide  the  bases  for  reorganizing  transportation  routes  and  reducing  to  a 
minimum  the  number  of  buses  used  and  the  total  transportation  mileage. 


Mileage  and  gasoline  allowances  certified  after  February  1,  1943  will 
depend  upon  demonstrated  proof,  presented  in  applications  therefor  by  school 
authorities,  showing  the  extent  of  adjustment  of  school  transportation  service 
in  accordance  with  the  policies  presented  above. 


Joseph  E«  Eastman,  Director 
Office  of  Defense  Transportation 
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AIR  RAID  PROCEDURE 


The  following  memorandum  was  issued  on  October  2,  194-2,  to  All 
Councils  of  Defense  and  Public,  Private,  and  Parochial  Schools  of  Pennsylvania 
by  Doctor  A.  C.  Marts,  Executive  Director,  State  Council  of  Defense,  and 
Doctor  Francis  B.  Haas,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  on  the  subject 
"The  Protection  of  School  Children  During  Air  Raids", 

"1.    School  authorities  are  instructed  to  complete  preparations  at 
once  for  the  protection  of  school  children  during  the  hours  they  are  entrusted 
to  the  school's  custody. 

"2.    These  preparations  are  to  be  made  in  closest  cooperation  with 
the  Council  of  Defense  in  whose  jurisdiction  the  school  is. 

"3o    A  School  Defense  Committee  should  be  appointed  in  each  school, 
with  one  or  more  Air  Raid  Wardens  for  each  room.    The  school  principal,  or 
someone  whom  he  may  nominate,  should  be  the  Senior  Air  Raid  Warden. 

"4«     In  communities  where  there  are  more  than  one  school,  a  School 
Defense  Committee  for  the  entire  community  should  be  formed  as  a  sub-committee 
of  the  Local  Council  of  Defense.    This  committee  should  have  members  represen- 
tative of  public,  private  and  parochial  schools,  working  together. 

"5.    Air  Raid  Wardens,  Auxiliary  Folice,  Auxiliary  Firemen  and  other 
protective  volunteers  in  school  may  become  members  of  the  Citizens'  Defense 
Corps  and  may  receive  the  identification  cards  and  arm  bands  of  such  Corps,  If 
they  qualify  by  taking  the  usual  training  course  given  by  the  County  or  Local 
Council  of  Defense. 

"6.    School  children  are  not  to  be  evacuated  from  the  school  build- 
ing during  an  air  raid  or  air  raid  drill,  except  where  the  school  buildings 
have  been  declared  unsafe  for  the  protective  custody  of  the  children  and  then 
plans  should  be  made  for  the  nearest  and  safest  place  of  refuge.    The  most 
dangerous  place  in  an  air  raid  is  on  the  streets  or  highways, 

"7.     If  an  air  raid  occurs  while  the  children  are  under  the  custody 
of  the  school  authorities,  the  children  are  to  be  taken  immediately,  on  the 
sounding  of  the  siren,  to  the  safe  places  within  the  school  building,  pre- 
viously agreed  upon.    These  safe  places  are  in  the  more  sheltered  sections  of 
the  building,  as  far  away  from  glass  as  possible,  and  where  the  comfort  and  the 
morale  of  the  children  can  best  be  maintained.     In  general,  corridors  are  safer 
than  class  rooms. 

"8.     In  rare  instances,  where  the  school  authorities  and  the  local 
Council  of  Defense  agree  that  a  school  building  is  totally  unsafe,  a  safe 
refuge  should  be  selected  in  a  nearby  building  in  which  arrangements  can  be 
made  to  shelter  the  children.    Here  again,  bear  in  mind  that  the  street  is  the 
most  dangerous  place  during  an  air  raid.     It  Is  safer  to  keep  the  children  in 
a  school  building  that  is  not  entirely  satisfactory  as  a  safe  shelter  than  it 
is  to  risk  having  an  enemy  raider  catch  them  on  the  streets.    A  school  which 
must  take  its  children  to  a  nearby  building  should  arrange  to  be  put  on  the 
yellow  or  blue  warning  list  of  the  local  Council  of  Defense.    Remember  though, 
that  the  crafty  enemy  may  'sneak'  his  planes  in  without  giving  time  for  yellow 
or  blue  advance  warning. 
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"9.    When  the  arrangements  are  completed,  they  should  be  fully- 
explained  to  teachers,  pupils,  parents  and  the  public. 

"10.    Parents  should  be  urged  not  to  come  to  the  school  and  not  to 
phone  the  school  during  an  air  raid  or  air  raid  drill. 

"11.    Frequent  drills  should  be  held  within  the  school,  so  that  all 
may  learn  how  to  function  quickly  and  smoothly. 

"12.  From  time  to  time,  general  daylight  air  raid  drills  will  be 
called  by  the  Councils  of  Defense  without  prior  public  notice.  The  schools 
should  take  part  in  those  drills. 

"13.    Plans  should  be  prepared  to  provide  protection  during  afternoon 
and  evening  sessions  also.    Schools housing  evening  or  night  sessions  should 
be  prepared  to  meet  the  blackout  requirements  of  the  Council  of  Defense. 


"For  a  detailed  discussion  of  those  matters,  read  carefully  the  OCD 
bulletin  ' Protection  of  School  Children  and  School  Property' .    This  booklet 
was  distributed  by  the  State  Council  of  Defense  to  all  County  and  Local 
Councils  of  Defense.    Ho  additional  copies  are  availabe  at  this  time.  More 
are  expected  from  CCD  in  November.    When  available,  school  officials  can 
secure  copies  from  Mr.  R.  Chapman  Carver,  Principal,  Public  Service  Institute, 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg." 
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EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDREN  OF  SCHOOL  AGE 


The  impact  of  the  war  has  created  a  distinct  shortage  in  the 
labor  market.    This  scarcity,  accompanied  by  the  lucrative  opportunity 
afforded  youth,  has  thrust  upon  issuing  officials  a  problem  which  for 
the  previous  decade  in  most  school  districts,  did  not  exist.     The  farm 
problem  has  also  become  more  acute,  and  certain  modifications  have  been 
necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  nation  at  war. 

It  is  highly  important  that  the  schools  bear  in  mind  that 
their' s  is  a  responsibility  of  guidance  in  presenting  to  the  youth  a 
proper  perspective  of  the  best  course  for  him  to  follow.     It  is 
imperative  also  that  issuing  officials  for  employment  certification  be 
perfectly  familiar  with  the  Pennsylvania  Child  Labor  Laws,  the  rules  and 
regulations  established  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  as 
authorized  in  the  School  Laws  of  Pennsylvania  for  issuing  Farm  and 
Domestic  Service  Permits,  and  the  Child  Labor  Provisions  of  the  Federal 
Ttfage  and  Hour  Law  which  apply  when  interstate  commerce  is  involved. 

Every  effort  is  being  made  to  administer  the  laws  as  the 
exigencies  of  the  present  circumstances  demand.     Certain  modifications 
appear  from  time  to  time.     The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has 
issued  frequent  letters  in  which  modifications  were  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  issuance  of  Farm  and  Domestic  Service  Permits,  when  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  has  made  certain  modifications  in  the 
application  of  the  Child  Labor  Laws,  and  when  interpretations  have  been 
obtained  from  the  Federal  Government  relative  to  modifications  of  the 
Child  Labor  Provisions  of  the  Federal  "lage  and  Hour  Law. 

Attached  herewith  are  extracts  of  letters  issued  by  this 
Department  relative  to  these  policies,  detailed  instructions  for  issuing 
Farm  and  Domestic  Service  Permits,  a  statement  of  the  Child  Labor  Pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  :7age  and  Hour  Law  which  are  more  stringent  than 
the  Pennsylvania  Child  Labor  Law,  and  the  recent  summarization  of  a  four- 
state  conference  in  which  Federal  and  State  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
Education  and  Labor  met  with  the  "Jar  Manpower  Commission,  employers  and 
employees  to  discuss  most  desirable  procedures  to  follow  in  connection 
with  youth's  obligation  toward  the  manpower  problem. 
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Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
DEPARli^ENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
Harris  burg 

To  School  Officials:  Re:  Judicious  Use  of  Farm  and 

Domestic  Service  Permits  to 
(Essentials  of  the  letter)  Meet  Emergency 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  is  receiving  many  inquiries  concerning  the 
possibility  of  adjusting  attendance  requirements  and  educational  programs  in  order  to 
meet  an  expected  shortage  of  farm  labor.    The  Department  desires  to  assist  in  any  plan 
that  will  contribute  to  the  national  war  effort  while  at  the  same  time  the  educational 
welfare  of  our  children  is  safeguarded.  The  Department  is  not  authorized  to  suspend  or 
to  modify  existing  laws. 

The  judicious  use  of  Farm  and  Domestic  Service  Permits  as  provided  by  law  will  do 
much  toward  -  elieving  the  farm  labor  problem.     In  Pennsylvania  the  local  issuing 
official  pa  yes  judgment  on  persons  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  who  apply  for 
Farm  and  Domestic  Service  Permits,  provided  they  have  completed  the  sixth  grade,  Four- 
teen-year-old pupils  who  have  completed  the  equivalent  of  the  highest  grade  of^the 
public  elementary  schools  of  the  district  may  also  be  issued  a  Farm  and  Domestic^ 
Service  Permit,  if  recommended  by  the  proper  county  or  district  superintendent  of 
schools  and  approved  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

During  the  planting  and  harvesting  seasons,  Boards  of  School  Directors,  by  formal 
action,  may  close  the  schools  and  compensate  for  this  time  by  shortening  such  normal 
vacation  periods  as  Christmas  and  Easter. 

March  6,  1942  (Signed)     Francis  B.  Haas 


To  Ml  Issuing  Officials:  Re:  Employment  Certificates  and  Farm  or 

Domestic  Service  Permits 

(Essentials  of  the  letter) 

The  shortage  of  adult  labor  during  the  war  necessitates  dipping  into  younger  age 
levels  to  assist  in  farm  work  during  peak  periods  for  harvesting  plants  and  crops. 
Section  1416  of  the  School  Laws  of  Pennsylvania  permits  the  issuance  of  farm  or 
domestic  service  permits  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  prescribes  to  (1)  minors  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  through 
the   regular  issuing  officials,  and  to  (2)  minors  fourteen  years  of  age  after  recom- 
mendation has  been  made  by  the  proper  county  or  district  superintendent  nf  schools  and 
approved  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.    The  law  further  provides  thit 
the  former  group  must  have  completed  the  sixth  grade,  while  the  fourteen-year-old 
group  must  :  -ve  completed  in  either  public  or  private  schools  the  equivalent  of  the 
highest  graue  of  the  elementary  school  organization  prevailing  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  district  in  which  the  minor  resides. 

In  order  to  meet  this  emergency,  I  am  modifying  the  procedure  by  permitting  the 
issuance  of  a  farm  permit  to  a  minor  in  these  age  groups  even  though  the  economic 
circumstances  of  parents  do  not  require  it,  provided  it  can  be  shown  through  the  local 
offices  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service  that  labor  in  the  higher  age  levels  is 
not  obtainable.     In  those  cases,  therefore,  where  the  exigencies  due  to  the  war  activ- 
ities are  such  as  to  demand  employment  of  said  minors,  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the 
minor  must  obtain  such  a  written  statement  from  the  above  agency  using  the  following 
procedure: 

1-  For  minors  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  the  statement  should  be  written 
on  the  application  blank  for  the  permit,  Form  PICA-37. 

2 -  For  minors  fourteen  years  of  age,  the  statement  should  be  written  on  Form 
PICA-60 . 

July  1942 

Supersedes  Instructions  Issued  Previously  (Signed)        Francis  B.  Haas 
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Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
Harrisburg 

To  All  Issuing  Officials:  Re?  Child  Labor  Law  and  Farm  Permits 

in  "fartime  Emergency 

(Essentials  of  the  letter) 

I— The  Industrial  Board  under  certain  conditions  permits  minors  to  be  employed  forty- 
eight  hours  per  week  and  to  engage  in  prohibited  occupations. . . .provided  approval 
for  such  hours  or  for  such  employment  is  first  obtained  by  the  employer  from  the 
Bureau  of  rJomen  and  Children  in  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry.    The  Indus- 
trial Board  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  has  accordingly 
ruled  as  follows: 

A— Employment  for  Forty-eight  Hours  a  Week  -  Minors  sixteen  and  seventeen  years 
of" age  may  be  employed  for  forty-eight  hours  rather  than  forty-four  hours 
per  week, 

B— Employment  in  Prohibited  Occupations  -  Minors  sixteen  and  seventeen  years  of 
age  may  be  employed  in  certain  prohibited  occupations. 

Issuing  officials  should  obtain  verification  of  such  changes  by  writing  to  the 
Child  Accounting  and  Research  Division  in  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

II— Provisions  to  Meet  Labor  Shortage  During  Planting  and  Harvesting,  Through  Modifi- 
cation in  the  Issuance  of  Farm  Permits 

School  officials  can  assist  in  the  war  effort  by  telling  how  willing  pupils  can 
contribute  toward  this  patriotic  service.    In  this  way  adequate  plans  can  be  made 
to  meet  the  problem  without  delay.    The  method  in  which  the  school  work  should  be 
carried  on  or  made  up  by  pupils  assisting  in  this  war  effort  is  to  be  decided  by 
the  local  school  officials,  with  the  advice  of  the  proper  county  or  district 
superintendent.    I  wish  to  suggest  further  that  should  the  services  of  fourteen 
year-old  minors  be  required,  the  applications  be  prepared  in  advance,  inasmuch  as 
they  must  clear  not  only  through  the  office  of  the  proper  county  or  district 
superintendent  but  also  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,, 

August  20,  1942  (Signed)  Francis  P.  Haas 


To  All  Issuing  Officials:  Re:     Shortage  of  Help  for  Harvesting 

Fruits  and  Vegetables 

(Essentials  of  the  letter) 

It  is  urgently  suggested  that  schools  cooperate  in  every  possible  way  to  assist 
in  the  recruiting  of  pupil  help  to  harvest  crops,  especially  those  in  imminent  danger 
of  spoilage.    The  attention  of  parents  and  pupils  should  be  directed  to  the  fact^hat 
a  highly  patriotic  service  is  being  performed  where  pupils  will  volunteer  to  assist 
in  the  harvesting  of  crops  which  otherwise  might  bs  lost.    Teachers  are  also 
requested  to  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent  in  providing  tutoring  for  such  pupils. 

In  communities  where  the  situation  cannot  be  cared  for  through  the  issuance  of 
emergency  and  exemption  permits  it  may  be  advisable  for  the  board  of  school  directors 
to  use  its  legal  authority  to  close  the  schools  for  several  days  with  the  though  of 
uirking  up  this  time  later,  or  even  opening  school  earlier  in  the  morning  so  that 
p-'-ils  may  be  dismissed  in  the  early  afternoon.    Another  solution  which  might  be 
fci.vcwed  in  one-teacher  schools  is  for  the  teachers  to  shift  their  class  schedules  so 
tba-  the  older  pupils  may  be  dismissed  earlier  and  the  younger  pupils  retained  later 
in  the  day. 


September  9,  1942 


(Signed)  Francis  B.  Haas 
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July  1942 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  Supersedes  Instructions 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PTJ3LIC  INSTRUCTION  issued  Previously 

Harris burg 


SuT.lIA.RY  OF  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  LAW  THAT  APPLY  TO  THE  ISSUANCE 
GF  EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATES         AGE  CERTIFICATES 


Summary  of  the  Provisions  of  the  Child  Labor  Law 

General  Employment  Certificate  -  Issued  to  minors  16  to  18  years  of  age.  (Except 

1-  Papers  required  to  be  approved  and  filed-  newsboys) 
a-Preliminary  Blank,  including  Promise  of  Employment  and  Record  of  Physical 

Examination. 
b-Off icial  record  of  age, 

2-  Evidence  of  Age»     The  minor  shall  furnish  one  of  the  following  proofs  of  age, 
which  shall  be  required  in  the  order  herein  designated: 

a-A  transcript  of  birth  record  from  the  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics,  Department 
of  Health.     (AN  EFFORT  MUST  ALWAYS  BE  MADS  Tu  OBTAIN  A  BIRTH  CERTIFICATE 
AND  NONE  OF  THE  OPTIONS  LISTED  BELOW  SHALL  BE  TAKEN  UNLESS  IT  IS  IMPOSSIBLE 
TO  OBTAIN  THE  TRANSCRIPT  OF  BIRTH  CERTIFICATE  FROM  THE  BUREAU  OF  VITAL  STA- 
TISTICS.) Cities  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  classes  may  obtain  this  in- 
formation from  their  local  registrars. 

b-A  baptismal  certificate  or  transcript  of  the  record  of  baptism,. 

c-A  Passport  showing  the  age  of  the  minor. 

d-Any  other  documentary  record  of  age,  other  than  a  school  record  or  an  affidavit 
of  age*   (To  be  used  only  when  none  of  the  above  evidences  can  be  secured.) 

e-Physieian's  certificate  accompanied  by  an  affidavit  by  the  parent  or  guardian. 
Form  PIOA-30  should  be  used.  (To  be  used  only  when  none  of  the  above 
evidences  can  be  secured.) 

3- Promise  of  Employment.    All  information  requested  on  the  Preliminary  Blank 
Jimust  be  filled  in  and  signed  by  the  prospective  employer. 

4-  Record  of  Physical  Examination.     The  record  of  Physical  Examination  part  of  the 
Preliminary  Blank  should  be  completely  filled  out  and  signed  by  the  school 
medical  inspector  and  should  include  a  definite  recommendation  certifying  as  to 
whether  or    not  the  minor  is  physically  qualified  for  the  type  of  work  which 

he  has  been  promised.   (No  fee  shall  be  required  to  be  paid  by  the  minor.) 

Temporary  General  Employment  Certificate  -  Issued  to  minors  16  to  18  years  of  age 
(except  newsboys)  not  to  exceed  a  period  of  thirty  days  and  to  be  issued  only 
when  - 

1-  Difficulty  is  encountered  in  promptly  securing  proper  evidence  of  age?  or 

2- Where  the  physician  requires  a  re-examination. 

Vacation  Employment  Certificate  -  Issued  to  school  pupils  14  to  18  years  of  age. 
(14  and  15  year-olds  are  forbidden  employment  in  connection  with  any  manufac- 
turing or  mechanical  process.) 

The  same  papers  are  required  to  be  filed  and  the  same  procedure  followed  as  in 
Issuing  a  General  Employment  Certificate,  as  given  above.    The  Preliminary 
Blank  for  a  Vacation  Employment  Certificate  is  used  instead  of  the  Preliminary 
Blank  for  a    General  Employment  Certificate. 
Age  Certificate  -  Issued  to  minors  18  to  21  years  of  age. 
1-Papers  required  to  be  filed  with  the  issuing  official  - 

The  minor  must  file  a  birth  certificate  record  or  other  legal  proof  of  age  the 
same  as  is  required  in  issuing  a  General  Employment  Certificate.  (Refer  to 
item  2  above,  under  General  Employment  Certificate.) 
Forms  to  be  Used 

1-General  Employment 

a-Preliminary  Blank, Form  PICA-32  (for  minors  16  to  18) 

b-General  Employment  Certificate,  Form  PICA-56  (for  minors  16  to  18) 

e-Age  Certificate,  Form  PICA-47aC  (for  minors  18  to  21,  Optional  but  desirable) 
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2-  Temporary  General  Employment 

a-Preliminary  Blank,  Form  PICA-32  (for  minors  16  to  18) 

t-Temporary  General  Employment  Certificate,  Form  PICA-35  (for  minors  lb  to  18) 

3- Vacation  Employment 

a-Preliminary  Blank,  Form  PICA-26  (for  minors  14  to  13) 
b-Vacation  Employment  Certificate,  Form.  FICA-31  (for  minors  14  to  18) 
NOTE:    Promise  of  Employment,  Form  PICA-29  is  used  separately  from  Preliminary  Blank 
only  when  the  minor  desires  to  secure  a  transcript  of  borth  record  gratis. 
These  forms  may  be  secured  upon  application  by  the  issuing  official  to  the 
Division  of  Child  Accounting  and  Research,  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  Issuing  Official  - 

1-  Official  Authorized  to  Issue  Certificates  -  The  district  superintendent,  tne 
supervising  principal,  or  the  secretary  of  the  school  board,  in  ?he  order  named. 
Any  one  of  these'  officials  may  authorize  in  writing  any  other  school  official  to 
issue  such  certificates,  4x  hifl  steed. 

2-  Duties  of  the  Issuing  Official  - 

a-Receive  all  requests  and  issue  general  employment,  vacation  employment  and  ag~ 
certificates.  (Also  issue  farm  and  domestic  service  permits.) 

b-Require  in  each  case  a  birth  record  to  be  furnished  according  to  the  law  as 
explained  above,  and  file  the  record  for  reference  during  the  period  of  the 
minor's  employment  or  until  he  arrives  at  21  years  of  age, 

c-Require  a  Preliminary  Blank  to  be  properly  completed  in  every  detail  for  a 
General  Employment  or  Vacation  Employment  Certificate.    The  remainder  of  the 
form  not  filled  out  by  the  employer  and  medical  inspector  should  be  completed 
and  signed  by  the  issuing  official.    The  minor  should  also  sign  the  prelimm- 

a-IssufToeneral  Employment  Certificate  or  Vacation  Employment  Certificate  when 
the  Preliminary  Blank  is  complete  in  every  respect  and  shows  that  the  minor  is 
eligible  for  employment,  according  to  the  Child  Labor  Law.    The  employment 
certificate  should  be  signed  by  the  minor.    The  issuing  official  should  mail 
the  employment  certificate  to  the  employer.     If  the  information  on  the 
Preliminary  Blank  does  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Child  Labor  Law  m 
every  respect,  the  employment  certificate  should  be  refused. 
e-File  the.  receipt  when  returned  by  the  employer.    Also,  file  the  General  or 
Vacation  Employment  Certificate  when  the  minor  ceases  employment  and  the 
employer  returns  the  certificate  to  the  issuing  official, 
f- Issue  a  new  employment  certificate  to  a  minor  when  he  changes  to  another 
occupation  upon  his  presentation  of  a  new  written  Promise  of  Employment  and 
a  Physician's  Record  of  physical  Examination. 
g-Mail  semiannually  on  January  1  and  July  1  to  each  employer  to  whom  an 

employment  certificate  has  been  issued  and  the  minor  is  still  under  18  years 
of  age,  a  copy  of  Form  FICA-45,  Employer's  Report  of  the  Employment  of 
Minors.    These  reports  should  be  returned  promptly  by  the  employer  to  the 
issuing  official.    If  necessary,  in  the  absence  of  the  return  of  such  a 
report!  an  attendance  officer  may  be  sent  to  the  employer  to  secure  a  list 
of  minors  from  the  local  district  who  are  employed  by  him. 
h-Report  to  the  County  or  District  Superintendent  annually  by  January  10,  a. 
"summary  -of  the  General  Employment,  Vacation  Employment  and  Age  Certificates, 
and  Far-  and  Domestic  Service  Permits  issued  during  the  preceding  year.  Use 
Form  PICA-46,  Employment  Certificate  Report.    The  County  or  District  Super- 
intended mails  reports  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  by  Jan.  30. 
i -Assist  minors  in  securing  a  transcript  of  birth  record  by  submitting  to  the 
Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics,  Department  of  Health,  Form  PICA-29 ,  Promise  of 
Employment,  and  Form  HVS-39 ,  so  that  a  transcript  of  birth  record  may  be 
secured  GRATIS.    Form  PICA-29  is  furnished  by  this  office  and  Form  HVS-39 
by  the  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics. 
1  Be  familiar  with  the  Child  Labor  Law  as  to  the  number  of  hours  of  work  per 
week  and  the  prohibitive  occupations  for  different  age  groups.  This  informa- 
tion may  be  secured  by  requesting  a  copy  of  "Regulations  Affecting  the 
Employment  of  Minors"  from  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry. 


SPECIAL  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  LM*  THAT  APPLY  TO  THE  ISSUANCE  OF  PERMITS  FOR  FAR!.! 

AND  DOMESTIC  SERVICE 


PROVISIONS  OF  THE  LAW 

1.  Age.  a  minor  shall  be  at  least  15  years  of  age  before  a  permit  may  be  issued* 

(  Except  as  provided  by  Act  352  of  193^) 

2.  Issuing  Official.    Permits  shall  be  issued  by  the  school  board  or  the 
designated  school  official  of  the  school  district 

3.  Regulations .    The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  authorized  to 
prescribe  regulations  for  the  issuing  of  farm  or  domestic  service  permits. 

State  Regulations 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Section  1/416  of  the  School  Laws  of 
Pennsylvania,  as  amended  by  Act  4-78  (1937)  and  Act  352  (1939),  the  following 
regulations  are  prescribed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

1.  Age .  The  minor  shall  be  at  least  15  years  of  age  and  also  includes  persons 
16. 

2.  Evidence  of  Age.  The  parents  or  guardians  shall  furnish  to  the  issuing 
official    one  of  the  following  evidences  of  age,  which  shall  be  accepted  in 
the  order  listed: 

a.  A  transcript  of  birth  record  from  the  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics, Depart- 
ment of  Health.  (AN  EFFORT  MUST  ALWAYS  EE  MADE  TO  OBTAIN  A  BIRTH  CERTI- 
FICATE AND  HONE  OF  THE  OPTIONS  LISTED  BELOW  SHALL  BE  TAKEN  UNLESS  IT  IS 
IMPOSSIBLE  TO  OBTAIN  THE  TRANSCRIFT  OF  BIRTH  CERTIFICATE  FROM  THE 
BUREAU  OF  VITAL  STATISTICS).    Cities  of  the  first,  second  and  third 
classes  may  obtain  this  information  from  their  local  registrars. 

b.  A  baptismal  certificate  or  transcript  of  the  record  of  baptism 

c.  A  passport  showing  the  age  of  the  minor 

d.  Any  other  documentary  record  of  age,  other  than  a  school  record  or  an 
affidavit  of  age.  (To  be  used  only  when  none  of  the  above  evidences  can 

be  secured. ) 

e.  Physician's  certificate  accompanied  by  an  affidavit  by  the  parent  or 
guardian,   Form  A-P3  should  be  used.     (To  be  used  only  when  none  of  the 
above  evidences  can  b e  secured.) 

3.  Education .  The  minor  shall  have  completed  the  equivalent  of  six  yearly 
grades  of  the  public  schools.    Evidence  of  the  grade  completed  in  school 
shall  be  certified  by  the  principal  of  the  school  last  attended,  or  by  the 
teacher  of  said  school.     (Except  as  provided  in  Act  359  and  explained  on 
opposite  side  of  this  page.) 

U.  Need.    Evidence  of  need  should  be  furnished  by  the  parent  or  guardian.  The 
evidence  should  be  sufficient  to  show  that  the  services  of  such  child  are 
needed  as  a  matter  of  necessity  and  not  merely  as  a  convenience  to  the 
parents.     UNLESS  THE  NEED  IS  ESTABLISHED  AS  VERY  URGENT,  THE  PERMIT  SHOULD 
BE  REFUSED.    Information  similar  to  that  in  Form  PICA-60  is  helpful  in 
determining  need. 

5.  Forms  to  be  Used: 

a.  Form  PICA-37,  A-FDS-EM.  Emergency  Permit.     Issued  when  minor  is  to  be 
excused  from  attendance  at  school,  in  case  of  an  emergency,  not  to  exceed 
thirty  days, 

b.  Form  PICA- 39,  A-FDS-EX,  Exemption  Permit.     Issued  when  the  issuing 
official  considers  conditions  warrant  excusing  the  minor  for  the  remainder 
of  the  school  term.  (These  forms  may  be  secured  upon  application  by  the 
issuing  official  to  the  Division  of  Child  Accounting  and  Research,  Dept. 
of  Public  Instruction) 

6.  The  Issuing  Official.  The  issuing  official  should  be  the  district  super- 
intendent or  supervising  principal  in  those  districts  having  such  an  official 
otherwise  the  secretary  of  the  school  board.  Any  of  these  three  individuals 
is  authorized  to  deputize  in  writing  any  other  school  official  to  act  in  this 
capacity.  Such  official  should  see  that  each  application  on  one  of  the  above 
forms  is  complete,  that  all  the  above  requirements  are  fulfilled  and  that  the 
need  has  been  established  as  a  necessity  before  a  permit  is  issued. 
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July  1942 
Supersedes  Instructions 
Issued  Freviously 

SPECIAL  PROVISIONS  0^  THE  LAT''  EOR  TFE  ISSUANCE  OE  FARM  OR  DOMESTIC  SERVICE  PEWITS 

TO  PERSONS  FOURTEEN  YEARS  0^  AGE 

Provisions  of  the  Law 

Section  1416  of  the  School  Laws  of  Pennsylvania  as  amended  by  the  1939  session  of  the 
General  4ssemblv  specifies:  "That  such  (Farm  or  Domestic  Service)  a  perrit  may  be 
issued  to  any  child  who  is  at  least  fourteen  (14)  years  of  a <?e  and  has  satisfactorily 
completed  either  in  public  or  private  schools  the  equivalent  of  the  highest  grade  of 
the  elementary  school  organization  prevailing  in  the  public  schools  of  the  district 
in  which  he  resides  if  the  issuance  of  such  a  permit  has  first  been  recommended  by 
the  countv  or  district  superintendent  of  schools  having  supervision  of  the  schools 
of  the  district  where  such  child  resides  or  by  the  principal  of  the  private  school 
where  such  child  is  enrolled  and  such  reason  has  been  approved  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction, " 

State  Regulations 
lc  Age.    The  minor  must  be  at  least  fourteen  years  of  age. 

2.  Evidence  of  Age.     (Same  as  that  explained  on  opposite  page.) 

3.  Education.     The  minor  rust  have  completed  either  in  public  or  private  schools  the 
equivalent  of  the  highest  grade  of  the  elementary  school  organization  prevailing 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  district  in  which  he  resides.     For  example,  in  a 
district  where  the  public  schools  have  six  grades  in  the  elementary  organisation 
and  six  grades  in  the  secondary  organization,  the  minor  would  have  to  complete 
the  equivalent  of  the  sixth  grade  in  either  the  public  schools  or  in  a  private 
school0    In  a  district  which  has  eight  grades  in  the  elementary  organization,  a 
pupil  would  hsve  to  complete  the  equivalent  of  the  eighth  grade. 

4.  Circumstances  Under  TThich  Permits  Are  Issued.      The  proper  county  or  district 
superintendent  or  principal  of  the  private  school  attended  by  the  minor  should 
obtain  as  much  information  as  necessary  relative  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
family  on  Form  PICA-60.    The  parents  must  also  state  what  unusual  circumstances 
made  it  necessary  for  them  to  request  withdrawal  of  the  minor  at  such  an  early 
age. 

5.  Forms  to  be  Used.   (Same  as  those  indicated  on  opposite  page.) 

6.  The  Issuing  Official.  The  issuing  official  will  issue  Farm  or  Domestic  Service 
Permits  to  minors  fourteen  years  of  age  after  he  is  authorized  through  presenta- 
tion of  Form  PICA-60  by  the  proper  county  or  district  superintendent  of  schools, 
after  the  following  has  taken  place: 

a.  Fupils  Attending  the  Public  School.      The  recommendation  for  a  permit  must 
be  made_by  the  ""proper  county  or  district  superintendent  of  schools  and 
forwarded  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  final  approval 
and  signature,  after  which  one  copy  is  returned  to  the  proper  county  or 
district  superintendent. 

b.  Pupils  Attending  a  Private  School .      The  recommendation  for  a  permit  must  be 
maae~b~y  the  principal  or  head  of  such  private  school  after  which  it  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  proper  county  or  district  superintendent  for  his  recommendation 
before  he  submits* it  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  final 
approval  and  signature,  after  which  one  copy  is  returned  to  the  proper  county 
or  district  superintendent. 
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Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  JULY,  1942 

DEPARTMENT  OP  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
Harrlsburg 

THE  CHILD  LABOR  PROVISIONS  OP  THE  FEDERAL  WAGE  AND  HOUR  LAW  WHICH  ARE  MORE 
STRINGENT  THAN  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  CHILD  LABOR  LAW 
(This  supersedes  all  instructions  previously  issued) 

The  child  labor  provisions  of  the  Federal  Wage  and  H  our  Law  regulating 
interstate  commerce  places  protection  upon  all  minors  in  connection  with  hazardous 
occupations  and  in  connection  with  the  number  of  hours  per  week,  the  number  of  hours 
per  day,  and  the  hours  within  which  minors  may  work.    The  Pennsylvania  Child  Labor 
t.^v  in  general  offers  greater  protection  than  the  child  labor  provisions  of  the 
Pederal  Wage  and  Hour  Law.    There  are  several  exceptions,  which  are  stated  here  under 
the  following  captions; 

The  Number  of  Hours  of  Work  Permitted 
The  Hours  Within  which  Work  is  Permitted 

Occupations  Declared  Hazardous  for  Minors  under  Eighteen  Years  of  Age 

I -  THE  NUMBER  OF  HOURS  OF  WORK  PERMITTED  (for  minors  14  and  15  years  of  age) 
A-Employment  Other  Than  Sale  and  Distribution  of  Newspapers,  Magazines, 

and  Other  Periodicals 

1- Under  the  Child  Labor  Law  of  Pennsylvania  employment  is  permitted  to 
the  extent  of  forty-four  hours  per  week,  eight  hours  per  day  and  six  days  per  week 
with  continuous  working  hours  not  exceeding  five  without  interruption  of  at  least 
thirty  minutes  for  lunch.    The  sum  of  the  hours  spent  in  school  must  be  included  m 
commuting  the  total  hours  per  day  and  per  week, 

2-  Under  the  Federal  Wage  and  Hour  Law  (child  labor  provisions)  employ- 
ment is  limited  to  not  more  than  eight  hours  per  day,  nor  more  than  forty  hours  per 
week;  when  school  is  in  session,  to  not  more  than  three  hours  per  day  nor  more  than 

eighteen  hours  per  week.  , 

B-Sale  and  Distribution  of  Newspapers,  Magazines,  and  Other  periodicals 
1  Urder  the  Child  Labor  Law  of  Pennsylvania  the  number  of  hours  that 
minors  may  sell  or  distribute  newspapers  must  not  exceed  fifty-one  hours  per  week  and 
not  more  than  nine  hours  per  day  (including  time  spent  in  school). 

2-Under  the  Federal  Wage  and  Hour  Law  (child  labor  provisions)  the 
maximum  is  forty  hours  rer  week  and  not  more  than  eight  hours  per  day  when  school  is 
not  in  session;  when  school  is  in  session,  not  more  than  eighteen  hours  per  week  nor 
more  than  three  hours  nor  day„ 

II-  THE  BOURS  WITHIN  WHICH  WORK  IS  LIMITED     (for  minors  14  and  15  years,  of  age) 
A-Employment  Other  than  Sale  and  Distribution  of  Newspapers,  Magazines, 

and  Other  Periodicals 
L-Beth  the  Child  Labor  Law  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Federal  Wage  and 
Hour  Law  limit  general  employment  between  7  aem,  and  7  p,mt 

B-Sale  and  Distribution  of  Newspapers,  Magazines,  and  Other  periodicals 

1- Under  the  Child  Labor  Law  of  Pennsylvania  the  hours  of  work  are 

limited  between  6  a.nw  and  8  pem0 

2-  Under  the  Federal  Wage  and  Hour  Law  (child  labor  provisions)  the 
hours  of  work  are  limited  to  between  6  a.m.  and  7  p.m.  (8  p.m.  from  April  1  to 
September  30),  but  no  minor  so  employed  on  school  days  in  both  morning  and  afternoon 
may  begin  work  before  7  a5m.  or  work  after  7  p.m„ 

III -  OCCUPATIONS  DECLARED  HAZARDOUS  FOR  MINORS  UNDER  EIGHTEEN  YEARS  OF  AGE 
A-Motc-r  Vehicle  Helper  (Order  No,  2) 

After  January  1,  1940,  the  occupation  of  motor  vehicle  helper  was 
declared  particularly  hazardous  for  minors  sixteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  This 
order  goes  further  than  the  Pennsylvania  law  which  forbids  only  the  driving  of  a 
motor  vehicle  by  a  minor  sixteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age. 
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III-OCCUPATIONS  DECLARED  HAZARDOUS  FOR  MINORS  UNDER  EIGHTEEN  YE.-iRS  OF  AGE 

A-Motor  Vehicle  Helper  (Order  No. 2) 

After  January  1,  1940,  the  occupation  of  motor  vehicle  helper  was 
declared  particulary  hazardous  for  minors  sixteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age*  This 
order  goes  further  than  the  Pennsylvania  law  which  forbids  only  the  driving  of  a 
motor  vehicle  by  a  minor  sixteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age. 

B-Logging  and  Sawmilling  Occupations  (Order  No.  4) 

Occupations  in  connection  with  logging  and  sawmilling  have  been 
declared  hazardous  for  miners  under  eighteen  yea±s  of  age.     This  includes  all 
occupations  not  only  in  logging  but  in  the  operation  of  any  sawmill,  lath  mill, 
3hingle  mill,  or  cooperage-stock  mill.    However,  it  does  permit  work  in  offices 
and  repair  and  maintenance  shops;  work  in  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  liv- 
ing quarters;  work  in  timber  cruising,  surveying,  or  lSgging-engineering  parties; 
work  in  forest  protection;  and  work  in  the  feeding  or  care  of  animals  used  in 
loggingc 

C -Woodworking  Occupations  (Order  No.  5) 

Occupations  involving  the  operation  of  power-driven  woodworking 
machines  are  forbidden,  except  in  a  few  off-bearing  occupations  and  in  occupations 
which  do  net  involve  work  on  a  machine.    This  is  more  restricted  than  Pennsy- 
lvania Rule  M--19.    Therefore , issuing  officials  should  bear  in  mind  that  when 
the  work  is  interstate  in  nature  it  is  forbidden  if  connected  with  motor 
vehicles,  logging  and  sawmilling  operations  or  in  the  operation  of  power-driven 
woodworking  machines  even  when  the  minor  is  an  apprentice  under  proper  super- 
vision as  provided  by  the  Pennsylvania  law,, 

U-Radioactive  Substances  (Order  No.  6, effective  May  1,  1942) 

Occupations  involving  exposure  to  radioactive  substances  have  been 
declared  hazardous  for  minors  under  eighteen  years  of  age.    Any  work  in  any 
workroom  in  which  (a)  radium  is  stored  or  used  in  the  manufacture  of  self-luminous 
compound,  (b)  self-luminous  compound  is  nusde,  processed,  or  packaged,   (c)  self- 
luminous  compound  is  stored,  used,  or  worked  upon,  or  (d)  incandescent  mantles 
are  made  from  fabric  and  solutions  containing  thorium  salts,  or  are  processed  or 
packaged. 

L":The  term  "self-luminous  compound"  shall  mean  any  mixture  of  phos- 
phorescent material  and  radium,  mesothor ium,  or  other  radioactive  element. 

2-The  term  "workroom"  shall  include  the  entire  area  bounded  by  walls 
of  solid  material  and  extending  from  floor  to  ceiling* 

Employment  certificates  should  be  issued  in  line  with  the  above 
regulations  and  age  cards  should  be  provided  likewise  when  requested  by  the 
employer* 
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SMARIZATI  ON  OF  C  ONFERENCE 
on 

YOUTH  AND  THE  MANPOWER  PROBLEM. 


Held  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
January  6  and  7,  1943 
vrith  participation  by 
DELAWARE'*  MARYLAND'}  NEW  JERSEY 
AND  PENNSYLVANIA 


v.lth  representatives  from 
State  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Education,  and  Labor; 
The  U.S.  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Labor;  The  Office  of  Education; 
The  Employment  Service  of  the  War  Manpower  Commission 

together  with 
Agricultural  Organizations,  Canners*  Associations, 
Labor  Organizations,  Manufacturers*  Associations; 
National  League  to  Promote  School  Attendance; 
Pa.  Public  Education  and  Child  Welfare  Association;. 
Consumers'  League  of  New  Jersey; 
and  Other  Interested  Educational  Groups 


Carl  D.  Morneweck,  General  Chairman 
Chief,  Child  Accounting  and  Research 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Pennsylvania 


Subcommittee  on 


Agricultural   Needs  Industrial  Ne-edr-s 

H.  C.  Sampson,  Supervisor  of  ^gri-  J.  M.  Pohlhausr  Commissioner  of 
cultural  Education,  Labor  and  Statistics 

Department  of  Public  Instruction  Maryland, 
New  Jersey. 
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STEERING  COMMITTEE 


Carl  D.  Morneweck,  Pennsylvania 
General  Chairman 

St  ib  commit  tee  on  Agricultural  Meeds 

H.  C.  Sampson,  New  Jersey 
Chairman 

H.  F.  Cotterman,  Supervisor  of  Agricultural  Education,  State    Department  of 

Educ ati on ,  Maryland 

Paul  A.  Devine,  Managing  Director,  Public  Eduation  and  Child  Labor  Association 

of  Pennsylvania 

W.  H,  Evans,  Executive  Secretary",  Student  Service  Commission,  Hew  Jersey 
K.  C.  Fetterolf,  Chief,  Agricultural  Education,  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 

P  enn  sy lvani  a 

R.  W.  helm,  Director,  Vocational  Education,  University  of  Delaware 

C.  H.  Lane,  Regional  Agent  of  Agricultural  Education,  United  States  Office  of  Edu 
William  C«  Lynn,  Chairman,  State  Commission  on  Student  Service,  New  Jersey 
Gertrude  L.  Schcrmerhorn,  Children's  Bureau,  United  States  Department  of  Labor 
George  L.  Schuster,  D^an,  School  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Delaware 

Howard  N 0  Wickersham,  Fi^ld  Representative  in  Interstate  Farmers'  Counsel,  Inc. 

D.  W.  Zimmerman,  Supervisor  of  Pupil  Personnel,  State  Dept.  of  Edu.,  Maryland 

Subcommittee  on  Industrial  Meeds 
J.  Me  Pohlhaus,  Maryland 
Chairman 

Michael  J.  Angel,  Chief  Inspector,  Department  of  Labor,  New  Jersey 

W.  E.  Brunton,  Assistant  Director  of  Vocational  Education,  Phila.,  pa. 

E.  R.  Carson,  Director  of  Attendance,  Pittsburgh  Public  Schools,  Pennsylvania 
Mary  L.  Dyckman,  Consumer's  League  of  New  Jersey 

Henry  Ja  Gideon,  Retired,  Former  Director  Division  of  Compulsory  Education, 

Philadelphia  Public  Schools,  Pennsylvania 
Edith  Duff  Gwinn,  Special  Assistant,  Division  of  Fupil  Personnel  and  Counseling- 

Employment  Certification,  Philadelphia  Public  Schools,  Pa. 
Carson  G.  Han sell,  Division  of  Pupil  Personnel  and  Counseling,  Philadelphia 

Public  Schools,  Pennsylvania 
Raymond  H.  Koch,  Superintendent,  Derry  Township  Schools,  Hershey,  Pennsylvania 
Robert  F.  Lafferty,  Assistant  Director,  Division  of  Pupil  Personnel  and 

Counseling,  Philadelphia  public  Schools,  Pennsylvania 
Beatrice  McConnell,  Director,  Industrial  Division,  Children's  Bureau,  United 

States  Department  of  Labor 
Mary  Rice  Morrow,  Director,  Bureau  of  Women  and  Children,  Department  of  Labor 

and  Industry,  Pennsylvania 
Anna  P.  Reid,  Bureau  of  Women  and  Children,  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry, Pa c 
M..R.  Reiter,  Superintendent,  Morrisville  Public  Schools,  Morrisville,  Pa. 
Leon  H.  Ryan,  Member,  Labor  Commission  of  Delaware,  and  representing  Delaware 

Manufacturers'  Association 
Reuben  T.  Shaw,  Head  of  Science  Department,  Northeast  High  School,  Philadelphia 

Public  Schools,  Pennsylvania 
Eugene  J.  Sheridan,  Director,  Bureau  of  attendance,  Newark  Public  Schools,  M.  J. 
Robert  C.  Taber,  Director,  Division  of  Pupil  Personnel  and  Counseling, 

Philadelphia  Public  Schools,  Pennsylvania 
Robert  C.  Wilson,  Adviser,  Child  Accounting,  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  STEERING  COMMITTEE 


The  interstate  conference  on  Youth  and  the  Manpower  Problem^  held 
January  6  and  7,  194-3,  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  was  purely  voluntary 
and  for  the  major  purpose  of  obtaining  an  interchange  of  ideas  among  various 
groups  of  Federal  and  State  governments,  employers,  employes,  and  educational 
and  welfare  groups i    The  conference  concerned  itself  with  school  youth,  the 
need  for  their  assistance  in  meeting  the  manpower  shortage,  the  practical 
contribution  which  they  can  properly  make  and  the  need  for  erecting  safe- 
guards for  their  protection. 

An  organized  attempt  was  made  to  have  all  points  of  view  presented 
by  competent  persons.    Those  who  were  present  at  the  conference  can  vouchsafe 
that  this  objective  was  attained.    On  account  of  the  diversity  of  interests 
represented  and  the  voluntary  nature  of  the  conference,  no  attempt  was  made  to 
organize  definite  recommendations  which  might  be  interpreted  as  the  official 
point  of  view  of  the  various  groups  represented.    It  was  possible,  however, 
to  obtain  the  best  judgment  of  individuals  speaking  in  the  interest  of  the 
various  organizations.    The  program  planning  committee  referred  these 
recommendations  to  the  steering  committee  which  divided  into  two  groups;  namely, 
one ^ to  deal  with  youth  and  industrial  employment,  and  the  other  with  youth  and 
agricultural  employment .    These  two  committees  worked  in  con juntion  with  each 
other  and  agreed  on  a  basic  philosophy. 

The  conference  considered  the  shortage  of  manpower  realistically  with 
a  view  to ^mobilizing  youth  in  an  orderly  fashion,  and  with  due  regard  for  the 
preservation  of  educational  opportunity  as  an  essential  factor  in  the  war  effort. 

The  deliberations  of  the  conference  have  resulted  in  a  number  of 
tentative  conclusions  which  it  is  hoped  will  serve  as  a  point  of  departure  in 
developing  a  balanced  and  duly  considered  approach  to  the  education"  of  youth 
in  wartime  and  their  contribution  to  the  united  effort.    The  summarization  of 
these  two  groups  is  presented  herewith  for  study  within  the  respective  states 
arid  local  areas.    The  conference  in  Philadelphia  would  have  little  value  if 
these  outcomes  would  not  be  studied  and  implemented  as  a  basis  for  meeting  the 
problems  of  the  employment  of  youth  in  the  days  which  lie  ahead. 


Preservation  of  Educational  Opport unites  and  Standards 

In  general, the  conference  recognizes  the  importance  of  "maintaining 
the  basic  patfern  of  American  education  and  adapting  that  pattern  to  meet 
promptly  and  efficiently  war  needs."    To  preserve  the  goals  of  education  in  the 
emergency,  the  approach  must  be  threefold. 

1.  By  preserving  educational  opportunity 

2.  By  maintaining  a  flexible  school  program  which 
is  geared  to  war  needs 

3.  By  encouraging  youth,  in  the  face  of  many  competitive 
interests  and  high  wages,  to  complete  their  education, 
and  to  help  them  appreciate  the  importance  of  their 
education  as  essential  to  the  present  as  well  as  the 
future  welfare  of  their  country 

To  this  end  it  is  recommended  that  the  schools  anticipate  the  needs 
and  meet  them  by  emergency  measures  and  modifications  of  the  school  program  with- 
in the  framework  of  present  legislative  and  educational  standards.    These  needs 
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must  be  met  in  an  orderly  fashion  as  they  arise  and  as  they  are  clearly 
demonstrated.    The  following  telegram  to  Miss  Katharine  Lenroot,  Chief, 
Children's  Bureau,  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  from  Chairman  Paul  V. 
IfcNutt  of  the  War  Manpower  Commission,  will  support  this  position. 

"January  6,  1943 

"Miss  Katharine  Lenroot 
Adelphia  Hotel 
Philadelphia 

"I  understand  that  several  conferences  will  soon  be  held  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  to  discuss  ways  in  which  young  people  can  help  to  meet  manpower 
needs.    The  War  Manpower  Commission  is,  of  course,  interested  in  making  the 
utmost  use  of  every  source  of  labor  so  that  essential  production  will  not  be 
impaired.     I  wish,  however,  to  emphasize  the  conviction  already  voiced  by  the 
members  of  the  commission  that  in  order  to  utilize  the  services  of  young 
workers  under  eighteen  most  effectively  their  employment  must  be  especially 
safeguarded.    We  cannot  afford  to  waste  manpower  by  exposing  youth  to  hazardous 
occupations  or  to  working  conditions  or  hours  that  would  endanger  their 
physical  and  intellectual"    development.    Their  services  must  be  used  in  such 
ways  as  to  bring  about  their  maximum  contribution  to  manpower  needs  consistent 
with  their  health 'and  welfare  and  with  the  fullest  use  and  evelopment  of  their 
aptitutdes  and  abilities.    I  believe  that  the  most  efficient  use  of  the  services 
of  young  people  requires  that  existing  school  attendance  laws  and  child  labor 
standards  embodied  in  state  and  federal  laws  be  reserved  and  enforced. 
Relaxation  of  these  laws  at  this  time  is  not  necessary  to  meet  manpower  needs 
and  would  have  a  serious  and  harmful  effect  on  our  youth  and  on  the  contribution 
they  will  make  to  the  manpower  needs  of  the  nation.    While  I  recognize  that  the 
demands  of  the  war  period  will  increase  the  number  of  youth  who  leave  school 
to  enter  employment  before  reaching  eighteen,  I  think  that  in  most  cases 
youth  under  eighteen  can  bust  contribute  to  the  war  program  by  continuing  in 
school  and,  when  their  services  are  required,  accepting  suitable  employment 
outside  school  hours  and  during  vacations.      PAUL  V.  McNUTT,  CHAIRMAN. " 

I  -  REPORT  OF  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INDUSTRIAL  NEEDS 

In  approaching  the  problem  of  the  impact  of  manpower  shortage  upon, 
youth,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  our  labor  standards  can  best  be  safeguarded 
not  by  revising  our  statutes  but  by  carefully  considered  modifications  within 
"the  framework  of  present  legislation.    The  conference  endorses  the  statement 
issued  jointly  by  the  War,  Navy,  and  Labor  Departments,  the  War  Production 

Board,  War  Manpower  Commission,  Maritime  Commission  and  the  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation.    This  statement  recommended  that  State  Laws  and  regulations 
embracing  the  following  basic  principles  should  be  preserved  except  where 
modification  may  be  necessary  during  the  war  period,   to  insure  maximum  production 

1.  A  maximum  4.8-hour  week 

2.  An  8-hour  day 

3»    One  day  of  rest  in  seven 

U.    Adequate  rest  and  meal  periods 

5.  Adaptation  of  hours  of  work  and  working  conditions  to 
the  age  and  sex  of  the  worker,  except  that  there  must 

be  no  relaxation  or  modification  of  standards  governing 
the  employment  of  minors  under  sixteen 

6.  Proper  safeguard  for  health  and  safety 

7.  The  same  wage  rates  for  women  as  for  men 
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"Reports  from  the  field  show  that  State  labor  standards  have  not 
interfered  with  war  production.    Temporary  modification  of  certain  labor 
standards  has  been  permitted  under  proper  safeguards,  and  at  the  same  time 
maximum  long-time  production  has  been  aided  by  preserving  laws  regulating 
hours  of  work  and  establishing  safe  working  conditions.    In  some  states  it 
has  been  necessary  to  enact  legislation  authorizing  such  action  for  the  war 
period;  in  other  states  temporary  modification  has  been  authorized  under 
existing  laws  or  under  the  emergency  powers  of  the  Governor. 

"This  operating  experience  demonstrates  that  there  is  no  need  for 
blanket  suspension  or  lowering  of  the  labor  standards  as  stated  above ,  in  any 
state.    We  wish  to  commend  the  State  Labor  Commissioners  for  their  assistance 
and  good  offices  in  meeting  the  situation,  and  to  assure  them  of  our  full 
support  in  the  maintenance  of  the  basic  labor  standards  which  have  been  built 
up  by  their  several  states  over  the  years.    The  continuance  of  the  agreed 
program  of  1942  is  recommended." 

"WAR  DEPARTMENT  .James  P.  Mitchell,  Director 

Civilian  Personnel  Division 
Headquarters,  Services  of  Supply 

NAVY  DEPARTMENT  Ralph  A.  Bard,  Assistant  Secretary 

LABOR  DEPARTMENT  Frances  Perkins,  Secretary 

WAR  PRODUCTION  BOARD  Donald  M.  Nelson,  Chairman 

WAR  MANPOWER  COMMISSION  Paul  V.  McNutt,  Chairman 

■  MARITIME  COMMISSION  Admiral  Emory  S.  Land,  Chairman 

OFFICE  OF  DEFENSE  TRANSPORTATION  -  Joseph  B.  Eastman,  Director" 

In  order  to  implement  these  general  conclusions  it  is  recommended 
that  due  consideration  be  given  to  the  following  measures: 

1.    A  placement  program  for  part-time  employment  should  be  initiated  in 
addition  to  the  preparation  of  youth  for  the  war  effort  by  pre-induction 
courses  and  specialized  defense  training.    School  youth  can  make  a  substantial 
contribution  through  part-time,  vacation,  and  emergency  employment.  In 
recognition  of  the  growing  need  for  part-time  employment  of  youth  and  the  lack 
of  facilities  for  sound  placement  and  training,  it  is  recommended  that  a  co- 
operative arrangement  with  the  school  system  be  made  to  facilitate  such 
employment  in  jobs  which  are  productive  to  both  youth  and  the  war  effort  as  a 
part  of  a  larger  guidance  and  war  production  program. 

2'    A  survey  committee  is  recommended  for  determining  agricultural  and 
industrial  needs  and  for  the  recruiting  and  training  of  youth  where  such 
machinery  is  not  now  existing.    For  example,  a  liaison  committee  representative 
of  the  school  system,  the  United  States  Employment  Service  and  agricultural 
interests' might  be  a  practica.1  step  in  providing  an  orderly  basis  for  meeting 
the  need  in  terms  of  youth's  potential  contribution. 

3.  A  guidance  and  counseling  program  is  recommended  in  order  that  students 
engaging  in  part-time  employment  may  do  so  without  jeopardizing  their  health. 
Due  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  modification  of  the  curriculum  with  a 
special  regard  for  limiting  the  student's  total  combined  work  and  school 
schedule  commensurate  with  his  physical  and  intellectual    capacity.    An  extended 
guidance  and  counseling  service  is  essential  in  helping  students  to  recognize 
their  individual  levels  of  ability  and  in  making  sound  decisions  as  to  the 
specific  courses  which  they  should  follo^v,  whether  it  be  in  continuing  with 
their  education,  leaving  school  for  employment,  or  combining  school  schedule 
with  part-time  employment.    The  appropriate  administrative  school  official 
should  assume  responsibility  for  organizing  a  counseling  program  under  state- 
wide standards . 
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U,    Publicizing  regulations  governing  employment  of  minors  through  a 
public  relations  program  jointly  sponsored  by  the  schools  and  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  Industry  is  recommended  as  a  means  of  advising  employers  of  the 
child  labor  laws  and  urging  their  cooperation.    It  is  recognized  that  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  illegal  employment  arises  out  of  a  lack  of  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  school  officials  and  employers  (many  of  whom  are  employing  minors 
for  the  first  time)  of  the  conditions  governing  the  employment  of  youth.  A 
brief  statement  summarizing  the  child  labor  regulations  might  be  issued  to 
employers . 

II  -  REPORT  OF  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURAL  NEEDS 

1.  It  is  recognized  by  this  conference  on  Youth  and  Manpower  that  there 
is  a  constant  and  continued  short -go  of  farm  labor,  and  that  farm  labor  will 

be  in    increasing  demand  as  the  growing  and  harvesting  season  advances.  There- 
fore, it  is  recommended  that  plans  be  made  whereby  youth  may  be  utilized  as  a 
partial  means  of  alleviating  shortages  in  seasonal  firm  labor  without 
jeopardizing  their  educational  programs 0 

2.  It  is  recommended  that  surveys  should  be  made  by  designated  agencies 
to  determine  needs  in  terms  of  changingcrops  and  weather  conditions.  Local 
advisory  committees  should  be  utilized  to  assist  in  determining  these  needs 
in  the  development  of  the  program. 

3/  It  is  recommended  that  pupils  living  in  an  immediate  area  be  utilized 
before  calls  are  made  outside  of  the  area. 

4o  An  orientation  training  program  (including  safety  and  health)  carried 
on  before  schools  close  is  recommended  for  boys  and  girls  who  have  volunteered 
for  emergency  farm  work. 

5*     In  carrying  out  these  programs,  competent  and  sympathetic  supervision 
is  very  desirable  and  should  be  provided  whenever  size  of  work  groups  will 
permit . 

6.  Modifications  of  length  of  school  day  and  time  of  school  vacations 
should  be  made  in  terms  of  community  needs  and  flexibility  shoud  be  the  rule. 

7.  Camps  may  be  established  where  deemed  advisable  and  necessary  by  the 
local  community. 


Ill  -  CONCLUDING-  STATEMENT  OF  STEERING  COMMITTEE 

There  can  be  no  easy  solution  to  the  impact  of  the  manpower  shortage 
upon  youth.    The  various  problems  must  be  considered  individually  and  fully  in 
the  light  of  changing  needs.    School  youth  can  and  must  play  a  vital  role  in 
the  war  effort  and  this  can  be  accomplished  within  the  basic  pattern  of 
American  education  and  child  labor  standards. 
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TEACHER  SUPPLY  -  A  COOPERATIVE  PROJECT 


There  are  a  number  of  positive  approaches  to  the  matter  of  establish- 
ing a  satisfactory  relationship  between  the  supply  and  the  demand  of  teachers. 
These  positive  approaches  not  only  will  avert  the  possible  closing  of  schools 
through  the  lack  of  qualified  teachers  during  the  present  war  emergency  but 
also  will  provide  teachers  for  the  emergency  that  will  follow  the  war.  The 
positive  evidence  presented  by  increased  birth  rates,  decreasing  infant 
mortality  rates,  and  increased  marriage  rates  point  definitely  toward  steadily 
increasing  enrolments  in  the  schools  over  a  period  of  years  that  will  demand  a 
supply  of  teachers  in  addition  to  the  demand  now  created  by  the  present  war 
situation . 

To  maintain  an  adequate  supply  of  teachers,  a  cooperative  project  must 
be  developed  in  which  teachers,  school  principals,  proper  officials  of  the 
colleges  and  universities,  county  and  district  superintendents,  and  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  must  assume  a  definite  part. 

There  is,  at  present,  a  shortage  of  teachers.    It  is  important  to 
understand  that  the  shortages  occur  within  specific  fields  of  the  teaching 
service.    In  the  field  of  industrial  arts  and  health  and  physical  education 
there  is  an  acute  shortage  of  qualified  teachers.    There  is  a  growing  shortage 
in  the  fields  of  science,  mathematics,  and  agriculture.    Business  education 
teachers  are  needed.    The  most  critical  situation  is  in  the  rural  areas  where 
transportation,  salary,  and  living  conditions  are  contributing  factors. 

In  the  development  of  a  recruiting  program,  concise  data  must  be 
secured,    It  must  first  be  secured  within  the  school  districts  so  that  a  clear- 
cut  picture  of  the  immediate  and  future  demand  for  teachers  within  the  State 
may  be  made  available.    Such  information  must  be  given  to  guidance  officials 
in  the  schools  and  to  officials  in  teacher  education  institutions.     If  there 
is  to  be  effective  guidance  and  recruiting,  students  must  be  reliably  informed 
concerning  their  opportunity  for  placement  and  compensations  on  the  completion 
of  a  prescribed  course  of  preparation  for  teaching.    If  teacher  education 
institutions  are  to  develop  adequate  programs  for  the  maintenance  of  the  supply 
in  any  one,  or  in  all  the  various  fields,  the  officials  of  these  institutions, 
in  tum,  will  have  to  know  what  the  demand  for  the  graduates  of  the  specific 
programswill  be  within  the  school  districts.    So  the  first  real    attack  on  the 
problem  is  the  development  of  accurate  facts. 

A  second  positive  approach  to  the  recruiting  problem  is  through 
counselors  and  teachers  working  together.    Counselors  must  believe  in  teaching 
as  a  profession  arad  must  have  full  information  concerning  (1)  teaching 
opportunities  in  all  the  various  phases  of  the  instructional  service, °(2)  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  colleges  and  universities  offering  both  general  and  specific 
preparation,  and  (3)  general  knowledge  of  the  promotional  opportunities  within 
the  teaching  service.    Students  will  then  have  an  opportunity  to  draw  upon  the 
counselors'  information  on  the  basis  of  which,  intelligent  decisions  can  be  made. 
Teachers  must  cooperate  with  the  counselors.    Teachers  in  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  should  be  on  the  alert  and  assume  as  part  of  their  responsi- 
bility the  "spotting"  of  boys  and  girls  who  show  evidence  of  competence  and 
character  needed  in  the  teaching  profession.    They  could  develop  in  these 
potential  teachers  an  interest  in  classroom  service.    The  profession,  through 
this  procedure,  will  have  a  continuous  source  from  which  to  recruit  its  supply. 
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Counselors  should  utilize  the  contribution  made  by  each  teacher  in  this  effort. 
Every  teacher  can  contribute  to  the  recruiting  project. 

A  third  positive  approach  to  the  recruiting  program  is  through  the 
principals.     Both  elementary  and  secondary  school  principals  must  anticipate 
probable  demands  both  in  subject  matter  and  in  the  different  fields  such  as  art, 
music,  home  economics,  agriculture,  industrial  arts,   and  other  teaching  services. 
When  such  facts  are  cleared  through  the  office  of  the  local  superintendent  to  a 
central  agency  such  as  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  the  total  picture 
as  to  opportunities  and  needs  can  be  presented  to  both  counselors  and  proper 
officials  of  teacher  education  institutions.     If  data  with  reference  to  actual 
and  probable  vacancies  are  sent  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  facts 
other  than  local  can  be  included  in  the  study,  to  make  the  total  picture.    The  sum 
of  this  information  can  then  be  analyzed  and  a  program  projected  over  a  period  of 
years.     This  is  the  type  of  accurate  information  teacher  education  institutions 
must  have  in  planning  programs.     Information  concerning  vacancies  should  be 
summarized  on  a  state-wide  basis. 

A  fourth  approach  is  through  the  colleges  and  universities.  These 
institutions  must  know  the  immediate  demands  for  teachers  as  well  as  the  demands 
of  a  long  range  program  and  then  help  meet  the  demands  in  terms  of  their  facili- 
ties to  do  so.    wherever  shortages  in  numbers  of  teachers  develop,  cooperation 
between  schools  and  teacher  education  institutions  will  help  to  solve  the  problem. 
If  teachers  in  the  field  of  industrial  arts,  or  in  any  other  field,  are  needed, 
such  institutions  as  have  adequate  facilities  must  cooperate  with  the  local  school 
districts  in  providing  an  adequate  supply.     If  schools  should  be  obliged  to  employ 
teachers  with  less  than  the  usually  accepted  preparation,  various  types  of  courses, 
emergency  preparation,  and  experiences,  must  be  made  available  through  which ^ 
competence  can  be  developed.    Teacher  education  institutions  should  plan  their 
programs  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  schools. 

A  fifth  approach  is  through  making  known  service  and  promotional  oppor- 
tunities.   Raising  salaries  will  have  the  tendency  to  retain  teachers  in  service. 
Such  increases  in  present  salary  schedules  will  undoubtedly  attract  new  recruits 
but  as  desirable  and  necessary  as  such  a  program  is,  other  factors  must  be 
emphasized  to  bring  competence  and  character  to  the  teaching  service.  Stress 
must  be  laid  on  the  opportunities  given  to  teachers  to  help  young  people  to  grow 
and  become  useful  men  and  women.    The  teaching  service  provides  opportunity  for 
self-improvement  through  travel  and  study.     Chances  for  leadership  in  community 
affairs,  social  organizations,  should  be  indicated  to  the  prospective  teacher. 
Opportunities  for  various  types  of  school  service  should  be  pointed  out,  such  as 
becoming  head  of  a  department,  a  supervisor  of  a  special  field,  a  principal 
either  in  an  elementary  or  a  high  school,  a  supervising  principal,  a  district 
superintendent,  a  county  superintendent,  a  research  director  -  all  provide  a 
variety  of  opportunities  equal  to  those  in  any  other  occupation.    Many  opportuni- 
ties for  service  and  promotion  within  the  profession  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  prospective  teachers. 


A  sixth  approach  is  through  the  maintenance  of  preparation  opportunities. 
Teachers  should  be  recruited  on  the  basis  of  health,  character,  competence,  and 
intelligence.     Selection  of  students  has  long  ceased  to  be  based  on  the 
financial  ability  of  the  candidate  to  pay  his  way  through  college.  Fotential 
qualities  of  leadership  and  good  judgment  are  essential  qualifications  of 
teachers.    The  cooperative  process  in  recruiting  for  the  teaching  service 
must  make  it  possible  for  each  qualified  person  to  become  a  teacher  no  matter 
in  what  economic  stratum  he  may  be  found.     Adequate  financial  support  of  teacher 
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education  institutions  that  will  make  it  possible  for  qualified  young  men  and 
women  to  become  teachers  is  essential. 

The  six  approaches  mentioned  as  a  partial  solution  of  the  teacher 
supply  may  properly  be  related  to  a  vitally  needed  long  range  program.  But 
there  are  immediate  problems  to  be  solved  if  schools  are  to  be  kept  open 
during  the  present  war  emergency.    To  meet  the  specific  problems  of  teacher 
demand  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has  been  formulating  and  urging 
a  definite  program  which,  with  cooperation  of  the  county  and  district 
superintendents,  as  well  as  the  leaders  in  the  teacher  education  institutions, 
has  and  should  continue  to  eliminate  a  number  of  the  present  diff iculiies  and 
forestall  a  still  more  serious  acute  teacher  shortage.    This  program  includes: 
(1)  the  utilization  of  the  so-called  "speed-up"  arrangement  in  teacher-education 
institutions;   (2)  the  use  of  the  Elementary-Temporary  Standard  Certificate; 
(3)    broadening  the  scope  of  certificates  to  meet  war-time  demands  in  instruct- 
ion; (4.)  the  establishment  of  a  clearing-house  for  the  names  of  surplus  teachers; 
and  (5)  the  employment  of  teachers  on  a  broader  certification  basis. 

1.  Practically  all  institutions  for  the  education  of  teachers  have 
been  making  an  earlier-than-usual  graduation  possible  by  offering  a  program  of 
courses  during  the  periods  heretofore  used  for  vacations,  especially  in  the 
summer.    This  program  does  not  include  a  reduction  in  the  curriculum  or  the 
elimination  of  essential  courses.  Thus  their  supply  of  teachers  will  be  made 
available  earlier  than  if  the  traditional  school  calendar  had  been  followed. 
Because  of  varying  conditions  existing  among  the  institutions,  there  has  been 
no  uniform  scheme  for  attaining  this  earlier  graduation,  but  the  majority  of 
the  institutions  are  continuing  the  regular  two-semester  organization  with 
fewer  holidays,  which  makes  it  possible  to  offer  at  least  twelve  weeks  for 
college  work  each  summer.    As  a  result,  the  juniors  and  seniors  may  complete 
the  four-year  degree  curriculum  in  three  and  one  half  years,  or  six  months 
ahead  of  their  anticipated  graduation  date.    The  intensified  program  permits 
the  freshmen  and  sophomores  to  gain  a  full  year,  thus  graduation  may  come  one 
year  ahead  of  the  customary  date  of  graduation.    This  speed-up  program  should 
now,  with  the  program  for  the  admission  of  certain  secondary  school  seniors, 
considerably  increase  the  number  of  teachers  available  during  the  next  several 
years . 

2.  For  a  number  of  years  the  largest  surplus  of  certificated  teachers 
has  been  furnished  by  those  prepared  to  teach  the  academic  subjects  in  the  high 
schools.    For  several  years  the  supply  of  four-year  degree  graduates  prepared 

to  teach  in  the  elementary  field  has  been  less  than  the  demand.     In  emergency 
cases  a  number  of  superintendents  have  expressed  themselves  as  favoring  a 
degree  graduate  in  general  education  for  the  elementary  field  in  preference 
to  using  former  teachers  who  hold  an  older  type  of  certificate,  denoting  in 
many  instances  considerably  less  preparation  than  two  years  of  college  work. 
At  the  present  time, a  college  certificate  valid  for  teaching  academic  subjects 
in  the  secondary  field  may  be  extended  to  include  the  elementary  field  by 
completing  thirty  semester  hours  of  professional  work  in  elementary  education. 
There  are  several  thousand  teachers  in  the  state  who,  after  qualifying  for 
teaching  in  the  secondary  field,  have  taken  the  thirty  additional  hours  of 
elementary  education  and  have  become  very  successful  teachers.     In  order  to 
utilize  the  surplus  of  college  graduates  who  are  certificated  to  teach  in  the 
secondary  field,  and  without  waiting  for  the  full  year  of  additional  prepara- 
tion in  the  elementary  field,  the  State  Council  of  Education  has  made  it 
possible  for  superintendents  in  need  of  elementary  teachers  to  draw  from  this 
surplus  during  the  present  emergency  through  the  issuance  of  an  Elementary- 
Temporary  Standard  Certificate.    The  certificate  is  issued  to  hoi  dors  of  the 
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College  Certificate  valid  in  the  secondary  field,  but  only  when  the  district 
or  county  superintendent  is  convinced  that  the  teacher  can  be  adjusted  to  a 
definite  elementary-school  position.    The  teacher  must  be  willing  to  take 
additional  professional  work  in  elementary  education  each  year  while  teaching 
in  the  elementary  field  until  the  college  certificate  has  been  extended  to  in- 
clude the  elementary  field.    This  certificate  is  to  be  used  only  when 
properly  qualified  elementary  teachers  cannot  be  found.    By  the  use  of  this 
new  certificate  issued  to  holders  of  a  college  certificate,  there  should  be 
made  available  for  the  elementary  school  a  number  of  highly  desirable  college 
graduates . 

3.  The  war  situation  makes  it  necessary  to  provide  instructional 
service  in  certain  other  areas  such  as  Aeronautics,  Pre-Induction  -Education, 
Conservation  Education.,  Consumer  Education.    By  action  of  the  State  Council 
of  Education  teachers    ho  hold  valid  certificates  to  teach  certain  of  the 
academic  subjects  may  now  be  considered  as  qualified  to  teach  Aeronautics, 
Pre-Induction  Education,  Conservation  Education,  Consumer  Education  provided 
in  the  judgment  of  the  local  superintendent  the  teacher  has  demonstrated 
competence  to  teach  these  subjects.    Where  a  teacher  is  certificated  in  the 
secondary  field  in  subjects  not  closely  related  to  these  war-time  subjects, 
such  teachers  may  be  certificated  for  the  subjects  on  the  basis  of  a  state- 
ment by  the  local  superintendent  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
that  the  applicant  has  demonstrated  to  the  local  superintendent  competency 

in  the  subject.    These  regulations  will  bo  effective  until  the  groups  directly 
concerned  with  teaching  these  subjects  agree  upom  a  specific  program  which 
will  appear  to  provide  a  reasonable  teacher  education  program  in  each  subject. 
If  the  war  situation  creates  the  need  for  additional  instructional  service 
the  same  policy  as  hereinindicated  will  be  followed. 

4.  A  central  clearing-house  for  teacher  placement  has  been  establishe 
by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction.    The  extent  to  which  this 
succeeds  will  be  determined  by  the  co-operation  of  the  superintendents.    In  a 
letter  under  date  of  March  6,  19^2,  the  superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
wrote  a  letter  to  all  county  and  district  superintendents  stating  that  an  effort 
was  being  made  to  build  up  reserve  lists  of  qualified  teachers  for  any  emergency 
which  may  develop.    He  asked  that  all  teachers  who  are  certificated  and  with- 
out positions  to  register  with  the  Placement  Service  of  the  department.  All 
qualified  teachers  were  to  be  urged  to  register  and  superintendents  who  are 

in  need  of  teachers  are  to  feel  free  to  secure  the  list  of  registered  teachers, 
who  are  to  be  classified  according  to  subjects  and  fields.    This,  when  properly 
organized  and  understood  throughout  the  state,  should  go  far  in  eliminating 
a  surplus  of  certain  types  of  teachers  in  one  section  when  a  shortage  exists 
ior  the  same  type  of  teachers  in  another  section. 

5.  In  the  present  emergency,  school  boards  should  be  encouraged  to 
employ  teachers  on  the  basis  of  preparation  and  their  ability  to  teach  and 
disregard  such  matters  as  marital  status  and  place  of  residence.    In  many 
instances  the  problem  is  not  one  of  scarcity  of  teachers  in  certain  fields 
but  a  proper  distribution  of  the  available  supply.     If  all  properly  qualified 
teachers  including  all  those  who  have  had  previous  experience  and  have  not 
taught  for  a  number  of  years  could  be  made  available  where  the  demand  is  most 
urgent,  another  step  in  the  solution  of  the  supply  problem  will  be  taken. 
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Where  it  Is  not  possible  to  find  a  qualified  teacher  for  a  position 
the  resort  to  the  emergency  certificate  may  be  justifiable.    This  certificate 
may  be  issued  by  any  county  or  district  superintendent  of  schools  of  the  State 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  three  months  and  may  be  extended  for  the  balance 
of  the  current  school  year  on  the  approval  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction.    Upon  proper  representation  by  a  county  or  district  superintend- 
ent setting  forth  a  shortage  of  teachers  for  the  said  county  or  district,  or 
other  specific  reasons,  an  emergency  certificate  may  be  further  extended  by 
the  Superintendent  of  public  Instruction  in  the  cases  of  persons  who  lack  the 
requirements  for  standard  certification. 

The  validity  of  this  certificate  is  dependent  upon  filing  with  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  within  three  weeks  of  the  date  of  the  issue 
of  any  such  certificate  a  proper  record  of  the  issue  of  this  certificate  on 
the  form  devised  for  this  purpose. 

This  certificate  entitles  the  holder  to  teach  all  the  subjects 
prescribed  for  the  elementary  school  curriculum,  or  if  issued  for  high  school 
teaching,  the  specific  subjects  written  on  its  face. 

In  an  effort  to  relieve  the  immediate  war  time  shortage  of  teachers, 
the  Department  has  urged  the  employment  of  seniors  who  are  completing,  or 
about  to  complete,  their  student  teaching  experience.    Such  employment  is  to 
be  under  joint  supervision  of  the  school  districts  and  the  college.  Where 
regularly  enrolled  students  of  a  teacher  education  institution  are  in  their 
senior  year,  the  student  teacher  requirement  of  the  State  certification 
regulations  may  be  met  in  part,  or  in  whole,  by  such  students  through  an 
assignment  to  a  regular  teaching  position,  providing  the  assignment  conforms 
to  the  following  pattern  and  providing  further  that  such  experience  may  not 
be  accepted  in  lieu  of  courses  in  the  approved  curriculum: 

1.  Student  teachers  so  assigned  must  be  selected  by  the  college  for  this 
specific  type  of  participation. 

2,  The  student  at  all  times  will  be  regularly  enrolled  in  the  college 
and  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  college. 

3v    Satisfactory  joint  supervision  of  the  student  teacher  must  be 
developed  between  the  school  district  and  the  college. 

4.  The  local  district  must  assume  the  responsibility  for  the  proper 

certification  of  the  student  teacher, 

5.  The  student  teacher  must  be  paid  the  usual  salary  determined  by  the 
salary  schedule  of  the  district  and  by  the  certification  held  by 
the  teacher. 

If  the  immediate  supply  situation  can  be  solved  through  the  program 
suggested  above  and  the  need  for  qualified  teachers  be  satisfied  by  a  long 
range  program  as  indicated  In  the  first  part  of  this  presentation,  the 
continuity  of  the  instructional  service  in  the  class  rooms  of  the  public  school 
will  be  guaranteed » 
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EXTENDED  SERVICES  TO  CHILDREN  OF  WORKING  MOTHERS 

Manpower  needs  in  relation  to  the  war  effort  are  such  that  a  marked 
increase  in  the  employment  of  women  is  taking  place  in  certain  industrial  areas  in 
Pennsylvania.     Although  mothers  of  young  children  are  frequently  more  needed  in  the 
home  than  in  industry,  many  mothers  of  pre-school  and  school-age  children  will  be 
employed  and  their  children  must  have  suitable  care  and  guidance.    In  the  past, 
most  working  mothers  have  been  able  to  make  satisfactory  private  arrangements  for 
the  care  of  their  children,  but  this  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  arrange. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  for  community  agencies  to  assist  parents  in  meeting  this 
problem  through  extension  of  their  present  services  and  in  some  instances  through 
the  development  of  new  services. 


EXTENDED  SERVICES  SCHOOLS  MAY  PROVIDE  TO  CHILDREN  OF  MOTHERS  IN  DEFENSE  INDUSTRY 


Schools  are  sometimes  the  only  local  agency  equipped  to  give  services  to  children; 
in  most  communities  they  can  assist  in  some  way  through  an  extension  of  services. 
Schools  ma}'  - 

1-  provide  before-and  after-school  programs  for  children  of  school  age 

2-  extend  the  facilities  and  use  of  the  school  cafeteria  service 

3-  cooperate  with  other  agencies  in  providing  all-day  programs  for  pre-school 
children 

4-  extend  kindergarten  programs  to  more  children  for  a  longer  day,  or  organize 
them  where  they  do  not  now  exist 

5-  assist  in  making  after-school  help  of  older  high  school  girls  available  for  care 
of  children  in  homes  in  communities  where  experienced  social  workers  are  not 
available 

6-  assist  in  giving  counseling  services  to  mothers  who  need  help  in  deciding 
whether  or  not  to»  take  jobs  and  in  selecting  a  type  of  care  for  their  children 

7-  give  counseling  service  to  older  children  regarding  wartime  services  they  can 
give,  and  how  they  can  best  use  their  out-of-school  free  time 

8-  assist  Councils  of  Defense  by  giving  courses  for  the  training  of  volunteers  for 
work  in  child  care  programs,  either  through  Public  School  Extension  or  through 
Smith-Hughes  or  G-eorge-Daen  vocational  classes. 

II.    RELATIONSHIP  OF  SCHOOL  PROGRAMS  TO  OTHER  COMMUNITY  PROGRAMS  -  The  school  program 
should  supplement  other  services  and  be  an  integral  part  of  an  over-all  community 
program  in  areas  whera  need  exists,  rather  than  compete  with  others.     To  this  end: 

1-  The  schools  should  be  represented  on,  and  should  work  with  Child  Care  Committees 
established  by  the  County  or  local  Council  of  Defense  or  recognized  by  them  as 
the  agency  to  coordinate  community  programs  for  children  of  women  in  defense 
industry . 

2-  School  services  should  be  organized  with  full  knowledge  of  and  regard  for  other 
existing  and  potential  programs  in  the  community. 
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III.    STAFF  PROVISION  FOR  EXTENDED  SCHOOL  SERVICES  -  Both  the  regular  school  program 
and  the  extended  program  must  be  maintained  at  the  highest  possible  level.    To  this 
end,  staff  provisions  may  be  made  as  follows: 


1-  A11  extended  programs  should  be  under  the  direction  of  competent  persons  who 
assume  continuing  responsibility  for  the  services  they  undertake.     The  number  of 
such  persons  needed  will  depend  upon  the  age  of  children  cared  for  and  the 
nature  of  the  program  to  be  provided. 

2-  Teachers  continuously  employed  on  the  regular  school  program  should  assume 
responsibility  on  the  extended  program,  only  when  doing  so  does  not  lessen  their 
effectiveness  in  their  regular  work. 

3-  Persons  employed  for  extended  school  services  are  not  regarded  as  regular  pro- 
fessional employees  under  the  provisions  of  the  tenure  law. 

4-  Volunteer  assistants  may  be  utilized  on  any  programs  under  the  direction  of 
regularly-employed  leaders.    These  persons  should  be  carefully  selected.  Arrange- 
ment -of  training  courses  for  such  volunteers  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
volunteer  training  services  of  the  local  Councils  of  Defense. 

5-  Students  in  secondary  schools  who  serve  as  volunteer  assistants  may  receive 
credit  for  Victory  Corps  membership. 

IV.  FINANCING  EXTENDED  SCHOOL  SERVICES  -  Cost  of  services  may  be  met  by  one  or  more 
of  the  following  provisions: 

1-  Parent  and  other  contributions 

2-  District  funds  within  legal  limitations  and  for  services  which  are  equally  open 
to  all 

3- ReImbursement  from  Commonwealth  Funds  extremely  doubtful  under  present  laws 

4-  F.ederal  funds  which  may  be  available 

V.    FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  -  The  following  sources  are  helpful: 

1-  Edu cation  for  Victory        Official  Bi-weekly  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Educational 
Articles  and  statements  pertaining  to  the  extension  of  school  services  to 
children  of  working  mothers  appear  from  time  to  time. 

2-  Standards  for  Day  Care  of  Children  of  "forking  Mothers.     Children  in  Wartime 
No,  3,  Bureau  Publication  284,  Children's  Bureau,  U.  8.  Department  of  Labor. 

3-  A  bulletin  on  Standards  announced  for  future  publication  by  the  Bureau  of  Child 
Care,  State  Council  of  Defense,  Harrisburg,  for  use  by  Child  Care  Committees  of 
local  Councils  of  Defense. 
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